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CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT APPROACH PREFERENCES 
OF TEACHERS AS RELATEO TO THE READIN^ACHIEVE- 
•MENT OF THEU* RESPECTIVE STUDENT ^ 

Order No. 7910527 

ARCE, APxon Hllarlo, Ed.D. University of Houston, 1978. 
103pp* Chairperson: Dr. Wllford A. Weber 

. Purpose 

Thta study examined the nature and extent of tHe relation- 
ship between teachers' expressed classroom management ap« 
proach preferences and the academic achievement of their 
respective students. ' 

Jlypolhtys 

There is no statistically significant relationship between 
elementary teachers' authoritarian, behavior modification, 
•cookbook*, group process, instructional, permissive, and 
socioemotional climate classroom management approach pref*- 
erencea and the mean grdde equivalent reading achievement 
* change scores of their students. 

Design 

This study was a correlational study in which a measure 
01 classroom management approach preferences of a teacher 
was correlated with the mean reading achievement gain of his 
or her students. For purposes of this study the teachers' ex* 
pressed preference for a classroom management approach 
was considered the independent variable. Change in reading 
achievement score was considered as the dependent variable. 

As an operational measure of classroom management ap- 
proach preferences, the Management Approach Preference 
Inventory OVeber and Cunningham, 1977) was administered to 
each of the teachers who constituted the sample of the study. 
Student achievement was assessed through use of the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills, Form 5. 



Findings 

There were no statLstlcally significant relationships be- 
tween elementary teachers' expressed classroom management 
approach preferences and the academic achievement of their 
respective students. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN'S SELECTED CON- 
CEPTS OF THE READING PROCESS AND THEIR RELA- 
TIONSHIP TO PIAGETL\N THEORY Order No. 7902679 

ATiONS, Richard Payne, Ph.D. 
1978. 123pp. 
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University of Pittsburgh,. 



The purposes of this study were an examination of the de- 
velopment of children's selected conceptions of the reading 
process and an attempt to explain this development within a 
Piagetian view of cognitive development. Ninety -three chll- 
dren, aged 3 through 8, were classified as being either non- 
readers or readers. The children were presented with an 
interview 'protocol to assess their understanding of the reading 
lyrocess and then administered a series of Piagetian tasks (a 
measure of egocentric language and the Concept Assessment 
Kit--Conservatlon, Form A). An exaHilnatlon of both the in- 
terview protocols and the relationships between the develop* 
menv of the concept of reading and Piagetian theory produced 
several interesting results. The most Important contribution 
of this study Is the description of the developmental continuum 
of the conception of the reading process. The seven stages in 
this development each mark a significant step forward toward 
fulfilling the widely-claimed requirement of competence in 
this srea as an important contribution to a child's readiness 
to learn to read. Another major contribution of this study Is 
the investigation of the placement of the conception of the read- 
ing process within a broader theoretical context, specifically 
Piaffetian theory of cognitive development. The argument for 
Q I indirect, process-oriented relationship between these two 
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developmental continua was presented. Thls^relatjlfjnship has 
two Important Implications: (a)' It suojlorts the validity of In- 
vestigating children's perceptlo;i&^K«b]ects'of either concern 
or usefuln3S3 to them in terms of their Interests and theif 
education through direct Interviewing; and ^(b^ It adds further 
support to the general* appllcabllltjrand comprehensiveness of 
a Piaifetlan approach to understanding children's thought pro 
cesse.s. This study also found the following: (a) the nonreaders 
differ from the readers In terms ^^f levels of conception; (b)one 
level of conception. Level 4, Is the mo.st accijrate cut-off score 
for separating nonreaders from readers; CcTthere Is a positive 
relationship between the Piagetian measures and the levels of 
conception for the total sample: (d) there Is a lower positive 
relationship between the Piagetian measures and the levels 
of conception for the nonreaders than fqr the total sample; 
(e) there is a lower positive relationship between the Piagetian 
measures and the levels of conception for the readers than for 
both the nonreaders and the total sample; (f) there Is astatisti- 
cally stronger relationship for the readers, as opposed to the 
nonreaders, between the levels of conception and the measure 
of egocentric language; and (g) there Is a statistically stronger 
relation.ship for the nonreaders, as opposed to the readers, be|; 
tween the levels of conception and^the conservation of two- 
dimensional space. ' *^ 



CHANGES IN SELF -CONCEPTS, DIVERGENT FH5ENCY 
AND READING ACHIEVEMENT OF INTERMEDIATE GRADE 
PUPlLs AS A RESULT OF SPECIFIC SELF -CONCEPT 
INTERVENTION STRATEGIES Order No. 7821113 

BAGLEY, Connie M., Ed.D. Utah State University, 1977. J3<pp. 
Major Professor. L. Call Johnso»» 

The materials prepared for this rosAirch study provided 
teachers a program to be implemented, in their classrooms. 
They were a synthesization of several ideas from current human 
relations programs, multiple talent dev el opmehi^ values clari- 
t fication, self -awareness technique andproHem solving decision 
making strategies. The materials focused upon the affective 
demsnsipn of the curriculum. 

The study was conducted»ln two rural northern Utah rchool 
district^S^ith 157 pupils in fourth grade, ^95 pupils in fifth, 
grade, and 208 pupils in sixth grade* Teachers included were 
eight in fourth, fifteen in fifth, and eleven in sixth grade. Total 
sani^e was 660 pupils with 34 teachers involved. 

The four purposes of this study were: 1) to construct a fuide * 
containing self -concept strilegies to be used as an Intervention 
process in Intermediate elementary grade classrooms, 2) to 
determine whether pupils who^re taught these self -concept 
strategies improve their ^clf -concepts, their divergent fluency 
and their rjeadmg achicyement morp than pupils who are not 
^ exposed to the strategies, 3) toxdiscover whether there are rela* 
tionships b/\^en tpacher attitudes toward pupils and the self- 
concJept atfd divergent fluency criterion variables, and 4) to de- 
termine the effectiveness of the intervention self-conpept 
i'trategies. ^ 

Analysis of variance, covariance, ahd Multiple R statistical 
procedurjfrs were\jsed to analyze data. The findings were: 

1) that pupils* self -concepts in the ijiiih grade were improved 
as result v: the treatment. 

2) that pupils' self -concepts in the fourth and sixth grade 
indicated no significant differences, however, the tptal scores 
showed pof»iti^'« though sUgh; gains. 

3) that reading achievement of intermediate grade pupils 
was not improved as a result of the treatment. 

4) that divergent fluency of intermediate grade pupils was 
improved as a r^esult of the treatment. 

5) that no relationship was found between the pupils' self- 
concepts, pupils' divergent fluency or their teachers' perfor- 
mance on the teacher attitude inventory. 

The positive findings in the fifth grade indicated the treat- 
ment improved pupil self -concepts even though the findings were 
lost when total data for the three grades was computed. 

The treatment affected pupils' divergent fluency positively, 
indicating pupils became more open-ended and were able to ex' 
press themselves more freely without fear of censure. This is 
a desirable outcome because if a goal in education is to help 
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ch»dren\hink'and make decisions, this typ« of ti eatrnjeni^war- 
rants further considefatlon. For years teachers have 'bf en told 
^ to he (^ncerned about pupi] self-concept but they; have rrot l^een ^* 
givep exijllclt material to accomplish this task. ^ ^ 

If sutfh positive results wer<? possible wheM 63 percent of the 
fxperlhiental teachers were authoritatlvt and controlling type 
teachero;as measured by the teacher attUudo'instrumenl, Uicn 
ibis affective treaiment has value for educational programr 
It Is, ateo cbvlous thai s^rateifies of tWs nature can be 
taught in a classroom /egirdtess of the teachers' attitude 
towr rd'pupil behavior. Necessatj', of cours^e, is a teacher will- 
ing to Implement this type of nfsateriaU 



LEARNING TO REAI> A COMPARISON OF AN 'INDIVIDU-"' 

• ALIZED READING PROCrMM AND A CONVENTIONAL 

• READING APPROACH PROGRAM , Order No. 7909517 

BOLDT, Frederick Joseph, Ph.D. United States International 
University, 1977.' 94{)p. Chairman: Dr. Bernlce Roberts 

THE PROBL EM^ The problem of the study w;is to deter- 
mine whether ithcre was^a^tati^atlcaUy significant difference* 
between reading progress of elpmentary school children at the 
'third grade leve) who received (ridlviciuallz,pd Instruction and 
third grade students who reccivcp instfuctlon in a co[iventlonal 
classroom approach. 

The Importance of the study derives frbrivthe concept that 
throughbut the United States, society has demanded literacy 
from every segment of Us people. However, no one has yet 
discovered an infallible method by whi^ch every child learns to - 
read well, ' / ' ' * 

The research was intended to Investigate the effectiveness 
of an individualized reading program on the reading achieve- 
ment levels of third grade students who had participated in an 
Individualized reading prograni and. third grade students who 
had received reading Instruction in a conventional classroom 
approach. 

METHOD . All data were secured from male and female 
students, ages eight to ten years of age, from the third gfades ' 
of two elementary schools In Southern California. The sample 
consisted of eighty-six students enrolled in the third grade at 
the experimental school and seventy-seven students enrolled In 
the third grade at the control school. 
Hypothesis was as folfows: 

There Is no statistically significant relationship between the 
achievement scores of children who received ipdividuallzed 
instruction and children who have experienced the conven- 
tional classroom approach. 

A basic group pre^-post test design was used for this study. 
The Wide Range Achievement Test Level 1 was admini^slired . 
twice.,, One set was administered at the beginning of the school 
year; the second set was afimiiristcned at the end of the school 
year. MiUer-Unruh Reading Specialists at the experimental 
/ school and the control school administered the Wide Range 
Achlevment Test to their respective populations. The Cooper- 
ative Primary Reading Test was administered by each class- 
room teacher at the experimental school and the control school 
at the l)eglnnlng of the school year. 

The difference in the reading scores obtained from the Wide 
Range Achievement Test was calculated foi* each pupil and com- 
pared with this Cooperative Primary Reading Test. 

The difference In the ranks of the changes of the two groups 
was analyzed for significance using the statistical technique of 
Rank Order Method of Correlation, and a z ratio computed to 
obtain the ^statistical significance of r. 

RESULTS , Analysis of data resulted In no statistically sig- 
nificant difference between the Individualized reading program 
,and the conventional classroom reading approach. From the 
resuUs obtained, the following conclusion was drawn. Although 
research pointed to an Individualized reading program approach, 
anc this experimental group showed consistently higher gains 
compared to the control group, the gains were not statistically 
significant. Until therp is a better understanding of all vari- 
ables, it was concluded that the most effective reading program 
cannot be determined. 
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* A CASE STUDY ANALYSIS OF TEACHER CHANGE IN IN- 
DIVIDUALIZING A READING PROGRAM Order Wo, 7903228 

^BOOKER, Thei;j^a Heard, Ph.D. Northwestern University, 
IQTfg. 248piJ. 'Director; Wallace W. Douglas • ' ' » 

Th«»tudy Is a descriptive analysis of changes In teachers' " 
language arts perceptions and praptlces as they adopt an Indi- 
vidually guided language arts program. The writer. In her role' 
ZA observer-participant In a particular urban parochial school 
identified as Saints, describes and analyzes the roles of both 
system -wide programmed Ins^ervice training and local person- 
%llzed inservlce training. 

^ The adapted Individually guided curriculum model (IGE) In- 
cludes a series of outcomes for staff and instructional develop- 
ment and assessment. A wide r^nge of programmed materials, 
manuals, fllmstrips, cassette tapes and films, direct a school 
to frganlze Itself for t*am teaching, multi-age and ability stu- 

^ dent grouping and objectlve-b?sed Instruction. The purpose of 
this reorgartlzatlon is to Introduce or to strengthen the process 
of shared decision-making through Identifying and analyzing the 
roles of individuals, particularly, teachers, students and^xtrents, 
, in educational leadership and development. Using the IGE out- 
j comes for staff and Instructional development, a .school can de- 

/^llne, assume and assess stafland student roles.* 

The writer concludes th^t system-wide programmed Inser- 
vlce training through a series of specifically stated outcomes 
can ch&nge external teacher behaviors. She further concludes 
that additional ^sistance Is needed to" change Internal teacher 
behavior. She oases these'concluslons on her three year ob- 
servations of Saints' faculty. She notes outward structural 
changes. Including Increased teacher Involvement In currtcular 
decisions, the emergence of objective-based instruction, the 
use of multiple materials and the development of heterogeneous 
student groups. She also comments on some teachers* rests-* 
tance to heterogeneous grouping and to any fairl/\ consistent^ 
departures from teacher authority, graded texts and standard- 
ized assessment. Some of the staff appears to comply outwardly 
to the form of Individually guided instruction but to resist in- 
wardly the substance of It, th'at is, Individual sharing of educa- 
tional development by staff, students and parents. 

To encourage Inner examination of, if not acceptance of, V 
n^ore substantive teacher change, the writer develops certain 

" personalized Inservlce activities. First, teachers are encour- • 
aged to analyze their Instructional perceptions and practices in 
language arts by responding to a series of statements about lin- 
Hiuage learning (Language Surveys I and II.) Teachers are then 
asked'to^xamlne the consistency of their stated perception^ % 
with thtlV actual classroom practices. Both the Survey state- 
ments and the classroom practices (Observational Formats I * 
and 11) are categorized according to the degree to which they 
reflect traditional rep.dlng patterns— MAT (maximally tradi- 

. tional), MOT (moderately traditional) and MIT (minimally tra- 
ditional.) 

Finally, the writer presents an Independent student reading 
activity as a model for change. This activity Exemplifies a ~ 
more appropriate (it t>etween changing perceptions (particularly 
as reflected by Unit C teachers) and Rctual practices In lanfuag* 
art8« The activity reflects the belief that an able reader is one 
who is continuously Interacting with an author through a strlM> 
of cognitive and affective reactions to several levels of ques- 
tioning. Since the questioning Is intended to foster divergent 
thinking, this activity offers an opportunity for the independent 
and innovative reader behaviors which should characterize an 
individualized reading program. 

Willingness to provide within the classroom the opportunity 
for such student behaviors to occur represents a *siibstantive • 
teacher change"*, th.it la, an observable shift in learning phllus- 
*ophy accompanied by an observable change In learnlnpr practice. 
Since the wlirm(ynetts for such provision occurred only after a 
series of peisonaltzed Inservlce activities, the writer concluc^es 
Nthat pefsonalizcd inservlce activities are essential for substan- 
tive teacher change. 

Whether as observer or participant, ihe writer attempts to 
maintain a nonjudj?mental attitude toward teachers* perceptions 
and practices. Thla attitude reflects her belief that real and 
lasting teacher chunge'can occur only if teachers change them- 
^ selves* Ruch change Is an Individual process and as such occurs 
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in ^rious yays, at differjRnt paci36 (Uid. levels. Persnnallzed In- 
•arvlce training can faciUtat«HjiAjannot precipitate this pro- 
eess of change. . . , 



A PROPOSKD STATE PLAN FOR EXCELLENCE IN 
REAPING ^ Order No. 7900863 



CUTLIP, Glen William, Ed.D. 
180pp. 



West Virginia University, 1978. 



The purpose of this project was to design a comprehensive 
ttate plan for the improvement of reading achievement. This 
. InnovatWt design was develofj<?ci spiedflcally for initiation by 
the West Virginia DepUitment^'of Education. However, the de- 
tlfn has applicability to any state education agency. Declining 
reading achievement scores, federal funding guidelines, and 
Increased public demru/ds for educatlonaraccountabillty pre- 
cipitated the development qf this design. - . 

Comprehensive state planning provides a long range course 
of action, Inltlateil by the ^te,of-«educatiOn. A comprehensive 
plan designates a series oHictivitles, roles, responsibilities,., 
and time frames. In this Instance, a comprehensive reading 

* curriculum improvement program has been designed, which 
provides a tangible coiir,^e of action for the educational orga- 
nisation levels in a state. This comprehensive reading' cur- 
rlculunt Improvement design was one of the first such plans . 
developed In the country. National 'Right to Read provided 
materials and manuals which support the concept of compre- 
hensive pi:, ning for reading improvement at the state educa- 
tion agency. 

A survey ^f other state education agencies revealed no sim- 
ilar documents to be' in existence. A few stat^s^'had preliminary 
written plans while others were in the process of developing 
such documents. Thls'demonstra'ted the importance of cur- 
riculum planning and at the same time a lack of such planning. 
A second section of the review of literature esjtubllshed the 
criteria which indicate effective school readmg programs. 
' "fiiese criteria provide the standards .towards which the activl- 

• tics of the design are directed'. 

The design Is a series of developmental tasks to be con* 
ducted by the different organizatfonal Icveis of education In a 
■J Htatc. These tasks jrt)ver the public school curriculum from 
pre.scl>o*jl through ^condanr. Graphic orparvUational and >m- * 
plenicntal models \v6\ro developed to describe the dcsij^n. De- 
Sign acU^vities werp4)a.se(l uixjn effective practices found in y\e 
literature and practira! experience. M- ir topics of activities 
Include: 

1. CQmmitnient ^ * ^ 

^ 2. Plannlntr ^'i 
« 3. Stuff d'-vclopiiicnt ^ t 

* 4, TCT'hi. i\ assir.tance 
•5. Advisory groups 

6. Per.sfmnol 

7. Parenttcommunity involvement 

8. Research and development 

9. Dissemination 

10. Biflldlng level curriculum development 

11. Delivery s/stems 

Design activities wpre accompanied by formative and summatlve 
evaluation strategies which allow for monitoring Implementa- 
tion and assessing finar^uccess. Formative evaluation mea- 
sures Included timelines. A norm-referenced evaluation design 
was developed for the summatlve evaluation of design success. 

Total Impact and success of the design for Improving read^ 
ing achievement will affect several areas. ' Expected and de^ ^ 
sirable outcomes were discussed In regard to. students, per- 
^ sonnely programmatic, and community. Projected outcomes 
were derived from the criteria of excellence, descriptions of ^ 
exemplary programs, and expectations of the author. Sugges- 
tions for further research were provided. 

The design for the Improvement of reading achievement 
constituted an endeavor Into a method of curriculum develop- 
ment Initial activities relSted to reading and the other basic 
communication skills. If the design, pro/ed successful In ef- 
fecting reading achievement, thof design could become a model 
for future program development In the other content areas as 
*^"llfied by a state needs assessment. 



THE EFFECT OF LOCATING INFORMATION BY RERJBAD- 
ING, RElNSPEeuON, AND UNDERLINING ON RETRILVAL 
OF INFORMATION DOTH IMMEDIATE AND OVER TIME 
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D'ANGELO, Kares Elaine, Ph.D. University of Maryland, 
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The purpose of this study was to examine the effect of4oca- . 
tlon of information on comprehension pertomance. The stuc^ 
investigated the effect, both Immediate and over time, of re- 
reading, relnspectlon, and underllnttig of Information to con- 
flrn) answers to questions on the retrieval of that Information. 

Data were collected on an evaluation Instrument (coefilclent 
alpha » .78) consisting of 20 questions; 10 literal an^ 10 above^ 
literal, formulated on content of two short selections. ^ 

Subjects wej^e 68 fourth grade studentr . o were judged by * 
' teacher'^ ta be reading on grade level and wno scored between 
^ 4.0 G.E. and 6.5 G.E. on the cbmprehenslon subtest of the Iowa' 
Tests o\ Basic Skills. 

Eight examiners were t<*ained in treatment administration 
and data collection procedures prior ^ (he stud}^* Subjects 
^ ^were randomly assigned to one of four experimental groups 
^ -(Underlining, N«18j Relnspectlon, fJ=lf; Rereading, N«17; 

Recall, N=16) and arbitrarily assigned to trained examiners who 
Individually administered a pwurtlce selectl&n and ten questions. 

Procedures followed for all groups «'ere Initially similar. 
Students read the selection silently, ^ rned the selection to 
the examiner, and answered questions rally. Examiners re- 
corded verbatim responses. Two selections and 20 questions . 
were administered to all students. The Recall group received 
no further treatment. 

The Rereading group followed procedures slmllv to the 
^ Recall (roup. Students were then given the selection to read 
af aln to determine whether qo^stions had be^n answered cor- 
rectly and questions were readmlnlstered 

The Relnspectlon group also followed procedures similar to 
tKe Recall group. Students were then given the selecgPn again 
and Instructed to locate answers or clues to answer the ques- * 
tlons, point to the ans^ei^and orally rerekd them to the ex- 
aminer. " 4< 

The UnderllnlnMroup also followed prx^cedures similar to 
t the Recall group. Students were th^n given the selection again 
and Instructed to locate and underline answers or cites to an- 
swer the same questions. 

* Raw scores were tabulated on literal and above-literal 
^ questions for each administration of the comprehension ques- 
tions. Data Slso Included time spent with selections. 
» ^^son Product-Moment tTorrelatlons were computed be- 
tween retrieval and location of Information. Analyses of co- 
variance were computed with previous day's performance used 
as covarlate. 

Within the limitations of this stu'^y, the following conclusions 
were drawn from the findings: ^ 

1. There was a relationship between retrieval of Informa- 
tion to answer literal and above-literal questions following 
silent eadlng and location of that Information In a selection by 

^ rereading, relnspectlon and underlining. 

2. Rereading Increased literal but not above-literal com- 
prehension performance over a time period of one day and one 
week* 

3. Rereading was not effective In Increasing total compre- 
hension performance (literal and above -literal) over a time 
period of one day and one weele 

4. Neither Relnspectlon nor Underlining was effective In 
Increasing literal, above -rl Iter al or total comprehension per- 
formance over a time period of one day and one week. 

Implications for theory were limited to a suggestion for 
further assessment «f location of information as It relates .to 
comprehension and memory. 

Implications for practice* were also limited but Included the 
suggestion that teachers be encouraged to allow opportunities 
for students reading on grade level to reread material In Its 
entirety for th^ purpose o'i locating Information and storing It 
for later retrieval. 

Impllcatlor^ inr v-^sparch Included the following: further 
refinement o! the vesearch methodologies employed In this 
study; furthev • >search in the use of locate strategies by prob- 
lem readers, ajid students In gradpy other than fourth; con- 
tinued Investigation Into the types of strategies which facilitate 



and retrieval of information from long ter^ memory; 
and further research of an observational or descriptive type 
1b which qualitative as well as quantitative factors are as- 
seiied. 



• ANALYSIS OF THE INTERACTION BE,T^A^EN STUDENTS. 
TEACHERS, AND MATERIALS IN INTERMEDIATE GRADE 
READING CLASSES . Order No. 7908134 

DENTON,' Drew Allen, PH.d' The Ohio State University, 1978. 
246pp. Adviser: Associate Professor Robert Bargar 

The purpose of this study was to test the Annehurst Curricu- 
lum ClsBiification System Model (ACCS) for the Study of Class- 
room Teachers. Descriptive in design, the r search focused 
oil thk 9ix independent Variables ^^dentified by ACCS as exist- 
ing for students and materials. These variables of experience. 
Intelligence, motivation, emotional-personality, creativity, and 
sociability were compiled into profi*«»s for students, materials, 
and events, and related to dependent ariables of achievei^etit, 
ittitud* towards teachers, attitudes U ;ard learning processes, 
^ ^attitudes toward reading, and time on task. l\ addition, the Ob- 
Mrvational System of Interaction Analysis \^zs utilized to ex- 
amine thf effect of classroom interaction on the dependent 
variables^ Some of tKe basic findings oi^tjiis descriptive study 
t^ere that teachers used a fimited set of^fofiles to descrit>e 
^etudenti, materials were consistently low in five of the six 
variables considered, interaction between teachers and students 
varied between group and individual lessons', instructional event 
profiles are similar to material profiles, there is a moder;:te 
relationship between student profiles and the dependent vari- 
ables, there is a mild relationship between student -material 
match scores and the de^ndent variables, and there is a mod- 
erate relationship between student-event match scores and the 
dependent variables. In general^ the research indicated that 
tHfi ACCS model for the study of teaching is a useful device 
for research purposes in education. Although refinement is 
still required for the variables of the model, it has been shown 
that research can be conducted and data assessed from the con- 
structs of the model. 



EFFECTS OF SKX-BIASED INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
IN CAREER EDUCATION ON ATTITUDE TRANSMISSION, 
DEGREE OF RECALL, AND TENTATIVE CAREER CHblCES 
FOR FOURTH AND EIGHTH-GRADERS Order No. 7908493 

FRANZONI, Janet Brenner, Ph.D. Georgia State University - 
College of Education, 1978. 155pp. 
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Purpose 

This study examined three major issues related to the ef- 
fects of sex-biased readini^ materials on the development of 
career aspirations in young children. This study sought to In- 
Yedtl|(ate a) whether sex -biased information is transmitted fol- 
lowing a single exposure to sex •biased reading materials, 
b) whether recall of information a))out occupational descriptions 
is sensitive to the sex-role models depicted in the instructional 
materials, and c) whether tentative occupationul choices are 
constrained by perceived sex-appropriateness of occupational 
role. The varying effects of sex, grade, intelligence, and 
mother's emph^ynient were also consideied. 

Nlethod^and Procedures 

ft • 

Four-hundred seventeen pubUc school students (217 8th- 
graders; 200 4th-graders) participated in the (Experiment, Sub- 
jects included approximately oqual numbers of males and fe- 
males» Materials were designed by the experimenter. Subjects 
rejad stories about six relatively unfaniiliajf occupations ar- 
ruged'in identical sequence within booklets. Group I read 
stories depicting males ^in odd -numbered occupations ?jid fe- 
* males in even-numbered occupations. Group TI read stories 
depicting females In odd-numbered occupations and males in 
even -number eii (/ncnpations. Group in (Controls) read flrst- 
"^•-Dn narratives associated with all six occupations. After 
^lure to experimental materials, subjects were asked to 



designate first, second, and third tentative occupational choices 
among the sLx occui)atiuns. Subjects were then asked to write 
as many facts as they recalled about each of the six occupa- 
Uons. Dependent variables included utilization of feminine pro- 
noun in demonstrating recall ofMnformation associ'a!'<>d with 
odd ('iv.m) -numbered occupations; total number of odd (even)-' 
numbered occupational selections; and recaJl-ratio scores lor 
odd (even)-nu'inhereu occupations/ 

Results 

Analysis of variance techniques and Scheffe's procedure for 
* poste riorj comparisons of means were utilized in data anal- 
yses. Results yielded support for hypotheses rel?*ting to^the 
trMnsniission of sex-typed Information through a single expo- 
sure to sex-biased reading materials. Hypotheses relating to 
the effects of the sex variable on recall of information were ^ 
not supported. Findings associated with the effects of the sei 
variable on tentative occupational choices were Inconsistent. 
Males api)eared to be unaffected by sex -biased job descriptions 
when data were analyzed in combined format. When each of 
the six jobs was subjected to statistical analysis, however, 
males were shown to rezct differentially to sex-typed informa- 
tion in relation to certain jobs. Females' reactions to sex- 
typed information contained in job descriptions were more 
clearly discernible. Females reacted favorably when females 
were depicted in job descriptions and unfayorably when males 
were depicted in job descriptions despite what might be con- 
strued as inherent job appeal, as suggested by responses of 
the Control^roup to the job deslription presented in a neutral 
format. The varying effects of grade and intellectual level on 
sex -appropriate occupational choices were not significant. 
Mother's emplojriuent demonstrated a marginal effect on fe- 
males* occupational selections, 

• Conclusion s , 

This study provided evidence for the transn^sslon of sex- 
biased information through reading experiencq jja ^ata indi- 
cated that the relationship between sex -biased Information and * 
tentative occupational chojces differs for males and females. 
^.For males, it appears that sex -biased information enhances 
or confirms previously^-heLd notions, For^females. it appears 
that sex-biased Information heTghtens or reduces inherent job ' 
appeal. The implications for career educators are obvious/ 
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Problem . The study was concerned with an a>talysis of ac- 
tivities of paid aides in primary reading programs of nondis- 
advantageid and disadvantaged schools, empjiasizing the rela- 
tionship of time spent in these activities to mean classroom 
reading scores. 

Procedures . Fifteen second and third grade classrooms 
were selected in each category of nondisadvantaged and dis- 
advantaged schools, utilizing the table of random numbers. 
Aide*? were initially observed for a three -hour period in t|ie 
morning, with activities and group-size interactions recorded 
every 60 seconds. For the 12 classrooms in each category 
where aides were involved in reading, a second set of observa- 
tions was made utilizing an instrument based on definitions of 
instructional moves developed by the Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Development. Reading f^oup sizes and organiza- 
tional pattern' within which aides functioned were also re- 
corded. Relationship of aide activity time to mean classroom 
reading scores was established by the Pearson Product Mo- 
ment formula. 

Se lected Findings . Aides in nondisadvantaged schools, 
spending 42-46 mean mirtutes a morning interacting with stu- 
dents in reading, gave 6.6 mean minutes to instructional be- 
haviors relating to academic questions, 12.3 mean minutes to 
observation of> children in reading or reading related activities, 
and 8 6 mean minutes to directions or goal setting. Aides in 
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diiadvantaged schools spending 55-60 n.ean minutes in reading 
IntcracU.ons with students during a three-hour period in the ) 
morning gave 13.4 mean minutes to reading instructional be- 
havlori relating to academic questions, 12.8 n ninutes to 
observmtlon of children in reading or reading related activities, 
and 10.3 mearv minutes to directions or goal settings Time^. 
spent In academic feedback by aides from nondisadvantaged 
•chooli was 4.1 mean minutes; 7.7 mean minutes by aides from 
diiadvantaged schools. Positive feedback In reading was ob- 
served less than .5 mean minutes In both categories. Aides 
from nondisadvantaged schools gave 1.2 mean minutes of nega- 
tive feedback to students; 5,8 meati minutes by aides from dls* 
advantaged schools. Relationship of aid^.instructional behaviors 
to student scores fell below .60 with the exception of a .65 co- 
efficient relating to academic questions in nondisadvantaged 
schools. The most common reading organizational pattern ob- 
ser red wad the reading circle where students read prally and 
participated In other*ipstructiona' activities with ajdes. Cor- 
r'/latlon coefficients for r(9iding circles and student reading 
achievement were -.39 for nondisadvantaged schools; .'61 for 
disadvantaged schools. In .a comparison of aide time spent with 
various reading group ^Izes In the two categories, aides from 
diiadvantaged areas gave nearly twice the time to one-to-one 
interaction with students (41.3 mean minutes), and over twice 
theiinne to student groups of 2-5 (19.3 mean Aiinutes). Rela- 
tionship of one-to-one student-aide interactions In reading to • 
student reading scores In nondisadvantaged schools was .79; in 
disadvantaged schools, .36. 

Selected Conclusions . (1) Socioeconomic level of school 
affects time and type of aide participation In the reading pro- 
gram. (2) A substantial portion of aide time spent in the read- 
ing programs of nondisadvantaged and disadvantaged schools is 
given to student instruction. (3) The aide Instructional behavior 
of academic question may be a successful technique for Improv- 
ing reading in nondisadvantaged schools. (4) Over four times 
more negative feedback during reading is given by aides from 
disadvantaged areas. (5)*Rcadlng circles led by aides have a' 
positive effect on reading performance of students from dis- 
advantaged schools. (G) Participation of aides from nondis- 
advantaged schools in one-to-ont reading Interactions with 
students appear^ to be beneficial. * 

Selected'R^ommendatlons . (f) Investigation Into aide 
participation should continue with Targer samples observed. 

(2) Subsequent research .should recognize differences in aide 
performance In nondisadvantaged and disadvantaged schools. 

(3) . Subsequent research should emphasize investigation ol the 
instrujct tonal role of reading aides. . * ^ 



SOCIAL ORGANIZATION FOR READING IN ONg ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL ^ Order No. 7912571 

HART, Slyvla, Ph.D. University of Oregon, 1978. 289p|i. . 
Advls'^r: Harry F. WolcDtt , 

The topic of the dissertation is social orgiuiiz9tion'for Read- 
ing in one elementary school. The broad considerations beh'»^d 
this topic are whether U.S. schools "reflect** society In the 
sense of preparing students to p^rpctuatc it and whether U.S. 
schools "educate" students in the sense of developing conscious- 
ness. The data and construct presented contribute to an under- 
standing of the social organization relevant to more specific 
education i.ssues, especially the reasons for many students* 
■failure" to learn reading. 

The empirical basis is one semester I spent regularly at- 
tending one elementary school. The anthropological approach 
ir. this setting was participant observation; my adaptation of this 
ap^>roach was to observe miJiy school events^ tutor Individuals, 
and help teachers with classes. These activities allowed me to 
document ;uid interpret the particuhir form of social orJiani^a- 
tion in that school and its relevance to many social and cul- 
tural facets of the formal subject Reading, esix'cially formal 
content of Reading and Individuals* char;u:teri.stics in porfc^rm- 
ing Reading^asks. 

Soclalr organization for the total academic prr^^rain at one 
elementary school is baserJ in four dlmenslon.s: grade (and its 
Butigroap, homeroom class), abilfty -level, subject, and ba<jk-to- 
^ ack schedule. The dimensions arc socially defined and used 



to create classes of studonts. The clashes thus formed have 
charatteristics influenced by the ways in which the dimensions 
are recognized. A hypothetical case of one student's academic 
day at the school shows how students form clxsses which differ 
by grade and homeroom class membership and ability -level 

'designation of students, by subject tiiey study, and by period 

..in the school's schedule. 

vij) As one school subject for which there are classes, Reading 
is one part of the total academic program. Students actively 
engage in the social organization for Reading, implicitly un- 
derstanding as well as explicitly discussing factors it involves. 
Their Reading classes differ from one ajiother in aims, mate- 
rials and tasks, atmospheres, as illustrated by descrip- 
tions of two Reading sessions. 

The social organization for Reading is based on the same 
dimensions as is the total academic program. Characteristics 
of Reading classes (in terms of their aims, materials and 
taskb, and atmospheres) vary according to the ways in which 
the dimensions are recqgnlzed to form the classes. For in- 
stance, clashes of high ability -level students have less 
•structured** atmospheres than classes of low ability -level 
tudents have. 

Certain academic features of individuals are Important in 
carrying out Reading activities. These features are^ability, 
style, taste in Reading substance, an^ t^te in Reading situa- 
tion. In general, the features are not recogriizeu in the social 
organization, i.e., students are not united or sepaj'ated in 
classes according to their distinctions in the features. The 
feature ability is exceptional; social organization does operate 
on the basis of distinctions in ability to do Reading activitier. 
Thus, in enacting social organization, students do not act with 
regard to individual academic features except inscffar as the 
social organization recognizes ability. 

One logical implication o^the associations between the 
dimensions of social organization and other aspects of Reading 
Is that by changing such dimensions we can alter Reading en* 
vironments. Thus we can emphasize students* academic vari- 
ations, the content of literatuir^, or other facets of Readir^ * 
situations. - 



FIRST GRADE READING ACHIEVEMENT: THE RELATIVE 
EFFECTS OF AFFECTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL TRAIMNG 

Order No, 7902501 

HEBRON, Alberta Haynes, Ph.D. George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1978. fl3pp. Major Professor: Kenneth Anchor 

This study was designed to explore the influence of affec- 
tive training on first grade reading achievement when combined 
with perceptual training. In addition, the importance of teacher 
praise and criticism to reading achievement was assessed. 
A Human Development I^ograni was utilized for classroom 
affective training and perceptual training. involved systematic 
classroom* instruction la the visual and auditory modalities. 
Results obtained from. multiple regression aijalysis and canoni- 
cal correlation indicated i\ffective training contributed'very , 
little to the prediction c* readir\^ achievement. Furthermore, 
the influence of teacher praise and criticism in the combined 
affective and perceptual training treatment group did not' differ 
significantly from the influence of teacher praise and criticism 
in the perceptual only tg^ining treatment group. These fmd- 
ings suggest that the helection and Implemerrtatlon of an affec- 
tive training program must be undertaken with precaution, es- 
pecially controlling for teacher and pupil difference.s. 



THE EFFECT OF A STUDY METHOD ON ACHIEVEMENT / 
IN FOITRTH GRADE Order No. 7906957 

HESSLER, Phyllis J., Ed.D. Ball State University, 1978. 
118pp. A^iser: Dr. Donavon D. LunipWti 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the effect of 
instruction and use pf a study method on scores achieved by 
students in fourth grade compared with scores* achieve-'^ by stu- 
O dents in fo'urth grade who had not practiced that sturiy method. 



s 

A total of Hghty -three students participated in the study. 
TYm aub}0cts were me ^nbera of four intact fourth (^rade classes 
la two separate buildings In a school system in northern Indiana. 
Oaf Intact class In each*bullding was considered to bs ^the 
comparlaofi jroup <and the other served as the experimentaT 
froup. Thare were forty , dants In the comparison group and 
fbrty-lfirea studenl^s in the experimental group. Membership 
liT an Intact class assigned to a apeclfic teacher was the basis 
for aaslfnment to the comparison group or to the experimental 
group. Claaaes were assigned to the comparison group or to 
tlit.taparlmental group ort a ran<1om basis. 

A* rank was assigned t^ each student by the classroom 
ttachtr on the basis of individual academic performance and 
Cipablllty. Students were ranked In the upper third, mMdle 
third or lower third of the class. 

Four Instruments were devlsi^J and administered In a coun-- 
tii^balanced pattern. Each student in the study xesponded to all 
four lna^t(ments through repeated measurements. The instru- • 
mtnta were administered at the beginning of the study and at 
Intcnrals of fourteen school days th^ereafter. Experimental 
ieachers were provided Instruction' In the ^Q.'^R Study Method 
la an Inservice presentation prior to the beginning of the study. 
Following administration of the first measurement, the SQ?R 
<tudy Method was Initiated with the experimental group. The 
comparison group jd id not receive instruction In that method. 
Aft#r fourteen school days, the second' m^asurement^was takon — 
and treatment was suspended for fourteen school days. At the 
end of that period the third measurement was taken and the 
8QSF Study Method tx eatment was resumed with the experi- 
mental group. The final measurement was administered on the 
forty -second school day. 

A repeated measures analysis of variance was the statis- 
tical treatment applied showing the independent variable sex 
not to be a factor significantly contributing to differences among 
scores. A multivariate analysis of variance was applied to In- 
dependent variables: membership in the experimental or com- 
parison group; student rankings In the upper, middle or lower- 
third of the classroom: and attendance att one of the schools 
* participating in the study. 

The flndln|cs of this study ^'^Sj^est that fourth grade students 
CM profit from Instruction in the SQ3R Study Method The 
•xpsrimtntal group demonbTxated evidence of regular Increase 
In mean scores achieved ^ r a btatlstlcally significant degree, 
but th^ comparison group did not. 



was analyzed separately and then compared and contrasted. 
Data wf re presented both in quantitative and qualitative man- 
^ ners. Four short case studies were inclucled. 

* The data obtained from this study illustrate that while teach- 
ers valued reading as a subject matter, the majority of them 
were uncertain about the role of comprehension and compre- 
hension instruction in their reading and content area programs. 
Further the data show that the commercial materials upon 
*hich the teachers depend for the majority of their instruc- 
tion tend to aporoach comprehension from the point of view of 
a series of skills to be mastered separately, in contrast to cur- 
rent resea'-'^b v.hi^h ^^'gests that comprehension is a multi- 
dimensional process involving the i.olistic cognitive processing 
of language. 

One common theme which ran through the results was the 
fact thiit many teachers simply lack kriowl.dge regarding com- 
prehension and it.s instruction. Another theme common to the 
results was that teachers feel there is not enough time to teach 
in any way other than the one they were currently using, even 
if they were aware that there we -e other instructional meth- 
ods available. 

It appears that the task ahead for reading researchers and 
teacher educators entails the dissemination of both current 
and future research findings about reading comprehension in 
ways that illustrate to teachers that they are both effective and 
efficient. 

It was sugge^.edlMtnreadtng courses pre>4d«-ma4e-inatmc:=. 
tion regarding the multiple factcrs which influence comprehen- 
sion, the practice of asking questions, the development of read- 
ing/study skills to enable children to learn effectively, aUid 
diagnostic teaching. The suggestion was advanced that teacher 
educators and school districts jointly'sponsor graduate reading 
courses and inservice workshops and that they investigate new 
educational teaching experiences such as the use of consultant 
colleagues to improve the quality of present teachers. Educa- 
tional researchers were advised to communicate with teachers 
by building bridges between what the teacher kniws and what 
new research has to offer. It was further recon mended that 
researchers attempt to illulKrate the efficiency of their pro- 
cedures in terms of time saved and to illustrate the ability of 
.their new practices to mirror actual behavior. Finally re- 
searchers were urged to join with basal publishers in the dis- 
semination of new research through basal readers. 
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rompHsh tmr^r tsjjsk w«th a knowledge of those variables whi^h 
teachers b<^hev^are im{>ortant ^n teaching readin;-: compre- 
hension. 

The first major question was: What approaches (including 
Mmt, Instructional activities, Aiatcrials, and classroom orga- 
nization) do fourth grade teachers in pub|ic elementary schools 
use to help children nderstand what they read In formal read- 
ing Si i social siudi^s'or science instruc.ion? The second ^ 
•-"major question was: What art the teachers* concepts of com- 
prehension, including; th»'i rWf inHion of comprrhcnsibn, ihei^ ^ ' 
sources of information atxjut comprehension, and their *as- 
s#ssfhcnt of it in their classrooms. \ ^ 

t)ata were gathered through esjjccially designed- surveys, In- 
terviews, and observations. The volunteer sample of forty-four 
fncluded m^^lc and female/new and experienced, urban and 
n*Yal f set-central Ulinoiii teachers, all of whom taught read- \ ' 
ln« and either social studies or science in their fourth gradcT ' 
risrooms. When all data were collected, the information ' 



/ WORD IDENTIFICATION AND COMPREHENSION IN LEARN- 
ING TO READ 

HUGHES, Margai^et Ann, Ph.D. University of Toronto (Can- 
ada), 1977 

The study explores instructional issues arising from differ- 
Ing theoretical positions on the respective roles of comprehen- 
sion and word identification h\ learning to read. Some theo- 
rists (Chall, 19o7; PertcUi U Hogaboam, 1975; Samuels, 1976; 
Shankweller & Llwerman, 1972) suggest that learning to Identify 
Isolated words accurately and automatically Is a necessary 
prerequisite to reading for meaning. Others, (Goodman, 1969, 
1970; Ryan«i Semmel, 1969; Smith, 1971, 1973, 1975) argue 
that such teaching may be detrimental or irrelevant to the read- 
ing process, and that instructional time could be better spent 
on te. '^hing children to use contextual cues available in con- 
necter! 'i in order to make sense of whole passages. The 
major are*us of investigation, therefore, pertain to!- 

1. the fncllitative effect, if any, on children's reading com- 
' prehension, of studying unfamiliar sight words prior to 

merging Ihose words in a story context. Two methods 
of pr*^ j^.ntlng the unfamiliar words were: - 

(a) in i.«ol .tion, and 
v^(b) in a aentcnnc context; 

ti 

2. whether it enhances comprehension more to derive the 
meanings of unfamiliar' sight words through the use of 
contextual cues than to be taught the unfamiliar words 
directly; 

*j 3. the interaction of prior reading ability with the different 
Instructional treatments. 



Subjects were 140 second grade students attending three 
ichooU^. The follDwing treatments were randomly ordered and 
•assigned to the subjects as they entered the exiyferi: lental 
vlronment: Words In Isolathm/ In which unfamiliar sight urds 
were ttudled in Isolation; Words in Sentence Context, in which 
the aanie words were studied in sentence context; Context 
Strategy, in which a modified clo7o procedure w:»s utilized to 
teach the use of context cues in connected text; Control, in 
which Attribute Blocks were used for irrclcvaiit classification 
tiBks. 

The major criterion vai lablc was cuniprehension of a »tory » 
which contained the words taught to tbo two word -study groups. 
Additional criteria measures, used only in comparisons be* 
tween the two word-study groups, were efficiency of initial 
learning of words, as meas'ired by number of trials to cri- 
terion, and word identification in a story context. 

The data were analysed by applyini; a general linear model 
in which, for each research question, a full model representing 
the research hypothesis and a restricted model representing 
the null hypothesis were generated. Thp difference between 
the squared multiple-correlation coefficient (R*) for the full 
and the restricted models was oubjcctcd to a significance test. 

The main finding of this study is th.it as tlio treatments re- 
flect increasing use of lanjjuage context, they are more effec- 
tive in facilitating both.comprehcnsi(»n of connected text ajid 
learning rew sight wjirds. Moreover, this is especially the 
ca>s <^fQr low 01 aliility readers. 

These; results tc nil to supp i ; r t a langu at ^r conte xt^iiiaiiin^ . 

tmph;|SjifCVather thaji a word identification emphasis in Kt?- 
ginning reading instruction. 



STUDENT ON-TASK BEHAVIOR DURING SECOND GRADE 
READING GROUP MEETINGS Order No. 7903913 

JfUNTER, Dianne Lulie, Ph.D, University of Missouri - 
Coluiflbia, 1978* 129pp. Supervisor: Dr Peter Hasselriis 

The problem addressed in this study was finding answers 
to tto question *What happens when teachers teach reading And 
etudenti learn how to read V Seven second grade classes fr6m 
thrM elementary schools in a midwestern community consti-^ 
tut«d the student and teacher samples. Teacher processes, 
elthsr teacher behaviors or teacher regulated occurrences, 
and studsnt on-task behavior durinff reading group meetings 
were coded by trained observers and relationships amongthose 
teacher processes and student on-task behavior during second 
grade reading group meetings were tested with biserial corre- 
lations. Also, class achievement in reading, ability group mem- 
bership (high, middle, or low), and observation visits were 
considered sources in ah knaly.sis of variance in student on- 
task behavior. . Class achievement in reading was measured 
with the Gates - MacGinkie Reading Tests , Primary • B, For ms 
1 ay! i prior to the classroom observation period and follow-* 
inf classroom ob.ser ons and the Heathington Primary Atti- 
tuds Seals was admin ^red along with the achievement mea- 
sure. Student attitude/loward different aS})ects of organized 
reading in the classro^n were regarded as descriptors of the 
sample. 

The results indicated that teacher use of positive alerting 
cues and session duration correlated significantly and nega* 
tively with stude^t oft-task behavior during reading group meet- 
ings. The findings did not indicate sif^nificant relationships 
among teachers' use of negative alerting cues, accountability, 
call-to- stait interval duration, per cent of the class at their 
seats, interruptions and student on*taslc behavior. Student abil- 
ity group membership and the interaction of student ability 
group membership ard class achievement designation w^re 
found to be significant sources of variance in student on-task 
behavior during reading group mejetings. 

According to the results obtained in this study, students in 
reading groups in second (grades are less likely to be involved 
in the reading group lesson as. the duration of group meetings 
Increases. Students are also less likely to be involved in the 
lesson when teacher's questions are foctised on ih9 group. 
Finally, student attention to the task in reading group Ittcons 
does vary according to the achievement level of the class a^id 
Mudent ability group membership. Students who le inclaises 
^ "h low achievement in reading and who are also m^? j.^mii s of 



low ability groups are likely to be less attentive than high and 
middle ability group members wno are^n high achievement 
classes. Out of all possible pairings of the characteristics of 
high or low achievement with high, middle, or low ability group 
membership, students whose ability group membership is high 
and whose class achievement in reading level is low are likely 
to be the most involved in the lessons of the reading group. 



DEVELOPMENT OF LINGUISTIC AWARENESS OF PHO- 
NEMIC SEGMENTS AND THE ACQUISITION OF READING 
OF FIRST GRADE AND KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 

Order No. 7910815 

JONES, Noel Kern, Ph.D. Cornell University, 1979. 327pp. 

Research indicates a strong relationship between young 
children's abilities to analyze syllables into smaller units and 
success In learning to read. Gradual emergence of ability to 
access sub-syllabic segments rilght be attributed to Incom* 
plete phonological development of some school-age children, 
or alternatively, to lack of awareness of segments in underlying 
representations of utterances. This study addresses three 
questions: i) To what extent do phoncme-size segments com- 
prise the underlying representations of words for 5- to 7 -year • 
old? 2) To what extent are children aware of segments in their 
mental representations of words? 3) Are children's segments 
_as^abs tract as adult morphophonemes? 

from a total of IW-chiidrenrthree- firM-grad<^ groups aa<L_ 
two kindergarten groups are identified, and the ability of chil- 
dren in these groups to perform language tasks requiring ac- 
cess to sub-syllabic segments is assessed. High group first 
graders show convincingly that they have access to adult- 
equivalent segments in their mental representations of words. 
Evidence frora other groups is inconclusive, with little support- 
ing evidence from low -group children at either grade. 

Patterns of responses to additional language tasks sre ans- 
lyzsd by comparing th^' performance of these groups a) on the 
number of errors produced, b) on types of errors produced, 

c) to the distribution of categories of items on the task, and 

d) to predictions flowing from three theoretical positions: 
Position I (the generative position) --children's segments are 
equivalent to adults' if their speech resembles adult speech; 
Position II--chlldren have phonetic segments which are limited 
in abstractness, e.g., the /p/ In [p^In] and [spin] are repre- 
sented as discrete segments; Position III --some school -age 
children represent words in larger -than -phoneme units. The 
following conclusions are reached: 

Evidence irom a delayed word repetition task suggests that 
phoneme-size segments play an important role In ♦.he mental 
representations of children in all groups: the majority of er- 
rors produced are phoneme -size units; and phonological vari- 
ables do not account for differences t)etween groups in numbers 
of errors produced. Evidence is not conclusive, however, that 
low-group kindergarteners represent words in segments ex- 
clusively of this size. 

Awareness of segments emerges gradually. Children first 
respond to acoustic cues and have limited ability to associate 
these with specific points In words. As they become aware 
of segments In successively more difficult word positions, 
they make identifications on the basis of incomplete feature 
sets. Awareness of segments is difficult for children be- 
cause features may be Incompletely specified; for example,* 
stops in some word positions may not be marked for voic- 
ing. 

Children's sc^;ments :ire abstract "generative** segments* 
capable of converting to two or more different surface forms, 
sometlni s systenuitlcally (as for adults), but sometimes ran- 
domly. Evidence conies from successive, differing pronuncia- 
tions of the same word on the word repetition task, and ^rom 
a morpheme sepiirailon t;isk: on at least some Items, all first 
graders correctly change the phonetic form of a segment and 
supply an appropriate meaning for the component morpheme-- 
e.g., pants without the [s] Is «(paentj like In pjinty-hose." 

Position II is rejected. The generative position (Position I) 
is accepted, with the quallflcatirm that evidence Is not conclu- 
sive for lowest -performing children; thus Position HI cannot 
be dlrrounted for those children. However, acceptance of the • 
generative position does not equ.'^i a claim of Complete phono- 



loflcal development Young, school -age children differ from 
adults 1^ the amount of information stored about segments In 
•certain word positions. 

Implications for reading instruction arc: success 'In de- 
eodlng depe.^ds on awareness of segments; instruction empha* 
•ixlng decoding should be delayed until children demonstrate 
»uch awareness; awareness of segments emerges grp.dually, 
dependent upon language learning and perhaps conceptu;J de- . 
velo/mftnt; aiid much language manipulation experience may be 
needed before children can succeed in identifying phonemic 
segments. 



„ THE DEVELOPMENT, IMPLEMENTATION, AND ASSESS- 
MENT OF A MODEL TO IMPROVE T.HE RE.VDING SCORES 
OF FIFTH GRADERS IN AN URBAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Order No. 7902706 

JONES, Racliel Virginia Woods, Ph.D. University of Pitta- 
burgh, 1978. 162pp. 

Wide attention has been given to the lack of reading achieve- 
ment among elementary pupils who attend schools In urban 
aress* Numerous articles have appeared in the educational 
literature attesting to the poor reading achievement of urban 
elementary pupils. * 

The literature has yielded the following conditions as some 
of the factor| affecting the reading achievement of urban pupils: 

social and economic factors, Coleman (1966), dialectical prob- 

Ums, Goodman and Duck, (1973), pooTWB^m~^d~pmr^j^B\c9^ 

conditions. Miller (1974), and intelligence, Samuels and Dahl 
(1973). Yet the literature, Deutsch (1963), Hentoff (1977), Weber 
.(1971). Barnard and Hetzel (1976), has .suggested that the orga- 
Aization of the elementary school and the leadership of thebuild- 
ing principal were the major factors In improving the reading 
levels of urban pupils. 

It is ihe contention of the writer that in elementary schools 
where most pupils are reading below grade level, strong lead- 
ership, hlfth expectations, strong eniphasis on reading and on- 
going evaluations are the essential principal characteristics 
which can affect positive changes in reading. These important 
principal qualities can be articulated through the implementation 
of a reading process which is in the best interest of the pupils 
in the school, flexibility in the school organization to support 
Ihe instructional program, motivating students to be self-actu- 
alixed so that they can be successful \n reading and provide 
' teachers with experience to inspire them to be the best. 

This study dealt specifically with the effects principal strat- 
egies had on improving the reading achievement of fifth grade 
pupils in an urban elementary school* The data for this study 
consisted of (1) modifying the master schedule to increase the 
formal reading instructional periods from six (6) forty minute 
periods each week to nine (9) to influence reading improvement; 
(2) Soslaiiied Silent Reading to establish interest in and a posi- 
tive altitude toward reading; (3) planned meetings with reading 
and content area teachers to help ciach pupil develop the ability 
to thidk in a reading situation and to be able to relate the mean- 
ings of the words on the printed page to the particular material 
being read; (4) utilizing the librarian to provide a well-rounded 
Instnictional program in reading emphasizing comprehension 
and dietionary 8kills;o(5) ethnographic observations of teacher/ 
pupil behaviors using an informal check-list of teacher class- 
room behaviors, climate and instructional procedures; (6) in- 
formal principal/pupil Interactions to strengthen the pupils' 
proficiency in reading through special activities; (7][^ nieans 
of involving parents In an effective way to supplement the teach- 
Jng of the classroom teachers in an effo^ jo raise the reading 
levels; and (8) an assessment of the pre and post-test reading, 
scores to provide admeasure of reading achievement of fifty- ^ 
seven fifth graders* Y 

In conclusion, this study was the Initial effort to assess the ^ 
impact of a principal-centered reading process upon the read- 
ing achievement of pupils. The results indicate that providing , 
. ^ pHpils with more reading time. In-service training in reading; 
parent involvement; strong leadership of the principal; can 
fashion an effective teaching staff and Instructional program. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTS OF PRACTICE 
UPON THE COMPREHENSION RECALL AND LOCATE 
SKILLS OF FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADE CHILDREN 

Order No. 7900903 

KEENEY. June Marie, Ph.D. University of Maryland, 1978. 
145pp. Supervisor: Dr, Dorothy D. Sullivan 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effect of 
practice given to fourth and fifth grade students worklng.on 
fifth grade instructional level when teachers In regular class- 
room settings utilized guided reading lessons centered around 
basal or content-area selections to teach locate skills to find 
or verify answers to literal and above-literal questions posed 
after silent reading of a given selection. Data obtained from 
the Recall. Locate Test*, given as a pretest, and RecalULoc'ate 
Test , given as a posttest, were used to evaluate the effects of 
. 2, 4, 6 or 8 weeks of practice upon the comprehension perfor- 
mance of fourth and fifth grade students. 

The Recall -Locate Tests contained two passages for silent 
reading followed by five literal and five above-literal ques- 
' tions which were answered by recalling pertinent information 
from the passages. The questions posed a second time were 
answerable by locating or verifying the answers found within 
the passages. Questions were checked for rePabllity, passage 
dependency and criterion validity. 

The study included 150 fourth and fifth grade students who 
scored 70 percent or better on Section C (5.0) of the Botel 
W9rlOppoaitcs Test and fell within the rang.e of 50 * 65 per- 
cent on the locate portion oT tHe~prelcst~{Rccall^ocare^ — 
Students participating in the study were assigned randomly by 
school to one of five treatment or control groups with thirty 
students to a group. One school had sufficient students tu war- . 
rant two groups; therefore, treatment ^jroups were deternuned 
by flip of a coin. 

Teachers of the students from the four elementary schools 
in Dover Area School District, Dover, York County, Pfnnsyl- 
vania, participated in a 40-mlnute training session in which the 
treatment procedures were outlined.. Treatment three times 
a week involved the teaching of a guided reading lesson in basal 
reading material or other content-area materials. After the 
allent reading of a selection, the teacher posed equal numbere 
of literal and above-literal questions to the students In the 
atudy. The students, being encouraged to recall, initially from 
memory, the answers to the questions, were allowed to refer 
to the passages to read the answers verbatim or to paraphrase 
the answers. Periods of treatment were,2, 4, 6, or 8 weeks in 
length. 

The posttest was administered to all students Individually 
by assistants trained in :he testing procedures Immediately 
before the testing situations. 
<r Data analysis included a one-tailed t-test to determine the 
mean score differences of recall and locate on the pretest and 
on the posttest. Using the subprogram oneway Anova to de- 
termine the effect of practice or no practice when u3lng the 
locate technique to find or verify answers to recall questions 
after silent reading of passages in basal or content-area ma- 
terials, analysis of mean scores suggested that varying the 
amounts of practice did not have significant effect on recall or 
locate ecores on the posttest. However, the quartic contrast 
of recall performance In the trend analysis was significant at 
the .05 level of confidence on the posttest. Sere'ndlpltal findings 
reveal a high correlation between literal and above-literal 
questions in the posttest locate situation. 

The main Implication for theory and practice to emerge 
from the data in this study Is that students need to justify the 
'positions they maintain by supporting those positions with 
appropriate responses based upon their reading. 

Implications for research suggested by this study Indicate 
the following: (1) investigations to broaden the generali/.ability 
of the study to Include children operating at other Instructional 
levels; (2) Investigations to determine the effects of locate 
strategies on comprehension related to long term memory; 
(3) investigations to determine the length of time necessary for 
the student operating on grade level to internalize the locate 
strategy; and (4) investlKations into the processes used by 
efficient readers as they learn, practice, refine, and apply 
^etrategios to improve reading comprehension. 



IPFECTS OF KOHLBERG'S COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENTAL 
i APPROACH TO MORAL EDUCATION ON DEVELOPMENT 
OP LITERAL AND INFERENTIAL COMPREHENSION 

Order No. 7J07817 

KENNON, Cassandra Kay Harmon, Ed.D. Auburn University, 
^ 1978. lS9pp. Director: Ronald G. Noland 

The purpose of the study was to inve8tig:ate the effective- 
Mii of Kohlberg's Cognitive Developmental Approach to Moral 
Education on the development of literal and inferential cort)- 
pr«h#nsion in reading in sixth grade studentfi. 

Th* entire sixth -grade population of 87 students In three 
Intmct classes of 29 students each in a southern elementary 
school participated In the study. These three classes were 
randomly assigned to a Treatment group. Comparison I group, 
or Comparison n group. AH groups continued to participate 
in the traditional reading lessons. The Treatment group par- 
ticipated in small group and large group discussion of moral 
dllero'^^' tB found in the reading material. The teacher asked 
prob« and redirection questions as the students presented dif- 
ferent Justifications for various resolutions of the dilemmas^ 
Comparison I group participated In a Directed Reading Ac- 
tivity which did not involve discussions of moral dilemmas. 
Comparison n group, the Treatment group and Comparison I 
group continued to work with the traditional reading lessens. 

Pretests using the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test , Form A, 
Literal and Inferential subtests were administered to the three 
groups prior to the study, and posttests using the Stanford Di - 
agnostic Reading Test , Form B» Literal and Inferential sub* 
sisjnr_eji_dmlnistered following completion of the program. 

This process resulted in an Intact honequivalentiiretest-post 

test quasi -experimental design. Null hypotheses were tested 
by applying analysis of covariance to the design with pretests 
ssrvlng as a covariate. 

The adjusted posttest means of the inferential subtest scores 
of Ihe Treatment group and the two Comparison groups differed 
significantly for the different levels of sex and race and for the 
different combinations of race and sex. Results of a Scheffe' 
t#st .indicated that white fen*iles in the Treatment group in- 
creased significantly over widte females in the Comparison n 
group. White males In the Comparison 11 group showed a sig- 
nificant increase over white males in the Comparison I group» 
The adJv^sted posttest means of literal and inferential sub- 
test scores did not differ significantly for the Treatment group 
and the two Comparison groups. The adjusted posttest means 
of literal and inferential subtest scores for blacks and whites 
did not differ significantly, nor did the adjusted posttest means 
of lite) ^1 and inferential subtest scores for males auid females. 
The ad^ ted posttest means of the literal subtest scores for 
the Treatment group and the two Comparison groups did not 
differ significantly for the different levels of sex or race or * 
for the different combinations of race and sex. 



THE EFFECTS OF UNINTERRUPTED SUSTAtNED SILENT 
READING ON THE ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS TQWARD 
READING AND THEIR ACHIEVKMKNT IN READING 

Order No. 7900160 

LANGFORP, Judith Cowart, Ed.D. Auburn University. 197B. 
18'9pp. Director: El l7.at)eth Allen 

Two hunclreci and fifty fifth and sixth Kradi^ students In eleven 
claAses were pretested on throe measures of reading attitude 
to determine their attitudes about reading. The scales used 
wers the Hcathlngton Intermedia te Attitiidn S cale ^ the Estcs^ 
Attitude Scale and A Scale of Readirtg Atti tude Rased on Be- 
havior . These students were also pretested on the Slosr.nn 
Oral Readln^:^ T est to detern\ine their arluevonient In read- 
ing. Backt;round lnforn\atlon was also obtained on each itu- 
d^nt to be used to detern)lr)e what in\pact rare, Krade, sc?x, IQ, 
•ocloeconomlc etatu8 and age had on the achievement and atti- 
tude of students toward reading. 

Bin of ihe clawjrooms engaged In Uninterrupted Sustained 
aii^nt Reading for a period of six months. Subsequently, alt 
- iMte were post -tested on the same Instruments* The groups 



that engaged In USSR did not differ significantly at the .05 level 
in their attitudes toward reading, as measured by the Heathlng- 
ton Intermediate Attitude Scale or the Estes Attitude sTale! 
The USSR groups did differ significantly at the .05 levet from 
the control groups In the attitudes toward reading as reflected 
by their behavior and measured by A Scale of Reading Attitude 
Based on Behavior. The USSR groups were found to have a 
more positive attitude toward reading, following the Imple- 
mentation of USSR In their classrooms. The USSR groups 
were also significantly different at the .05 level In their read- 
ing achievement as compared to the control groups. The USSR 
groups reading achievement Increased by eight months as com- 
pared to an Increase of five months for the control groups. 

<ln further breakdown of the data, the factors of race, sex, 
•ocloeconomlc status, IQ, age and grade were studied. It was 
found that white students have a more positive attitude toward 
reading, whether they engaged In USSR or not Females also 
exhibited a more positive attitude 'oward reading than did 
males. In both fJSSR groups and control groups. 

In the area of achievement in reading, black students who 
engaged In USSR Increased their scores significantly. The 
black students had a 7 month Increase In reading achievement 
while white students had a 2 month increase. 

The other factors of age, grade, socioeconomic status and 
IQ did not affect the results of the^study. 



SELECTED PARENT-TEACHER FACTORS THAT INFLU- 
ENCE READING IN THE KINDERGARTEN 

Order No. 790944S 
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LARSON, Martha Lena,^]a37 ^1ie-U^tvers^tro^Ar^z<)na^-W•. 
265pp. Director Milo K. Blecha 

In this research, the views and notions held by parents of 
kindergarten children and kindergarten teachers as well as ac- 
tual kindergarten instruction were investigated in order to de- 
scribe selected factors that presently influence kindergarten 
instruction related to reading. Thirteen research questions 
addressed: (1) who should miake the decisions about Initiating 
reading Instruction, (2) what notions are held regarding Instruc- 
• tlonal practices, (3) what print media sources are deemed most 
useful, (4) which typ'* of article has reading pref ence, and 
(5) what reading or i . ading-related Instruction is typicad in 
kindergartens observed? 

Multiple data collection strategies were used in gathering 
Infbrmatlon about 112 parents, 19 kindergarten teachers and 
seven private schools, In Huntsville, Alabama. All subject 
completed a 26 item questionnaire, developed after two pilots 
studies; 15 parents and 15 teachers were interviewed,, uslng^ a 
four -part Interview guide containing structured and unstructured 
questions; and instruction was observed in nine classredme and 
notcc; on the "Check List for Kindergarten Learning Envlron- 
r-.en*,'' an instrument representing Three Strands of a language 
experience approach. 

Quantitative analysis for questionnaires included frequen- 
cies, means, standard deviations and chl-square, used to deter- 
mine significant differences between parents' and'teachers' 
responses; and for observations includ^'d means, total means 
9*\d rankings. Classification was employeci in the qualitative 
analysis of interview responses. 

Detailed findings from queistiohnalres, interviews and class- 
room observations are reported in 5! tables and six figures, 
Chi-square analysis revealed significant differences between 
parents' and teachers* responses to seven quesUonnalre Items 
(rejected at .05 level). Data from questionnaires and inter- 
views suggest! 

1. Most parents want teachers to n\ake decisions about Ini- 
tlatlng reading Instruction, but a large group advocated 
parent -teacher cooperation. Teachers, on the other hand, 
assigned these responsibilities to teachers, professional 
educators and researchers. Z Xh groups recognized 
children's readiness and maturity as key factors In In- 
structional decisions. 

2. On Instructional practices, parents and teachers shared 
these views- -reading activities should he started in the 
kindergarten when children are ready, letter shapes and 



sounds should be taught, learning to read should be an 
enjoyable experience, and children learn best when ac- 
tive and Involved. They valued developing interest and 
curiosity in books, listoning to stories and personal die- 
Ution. Differing views were also noted --parents ^ave 
reading a higher priority than did teachers, parents fa- 
vored using a published series and teachers did not, and 
parents believed moi e strongly that learning and intel- 
lectual development can be speeded up. Responding neg- 
atively, nelthor parents nor teachers saw value in a 
meaning'centercd approach. 

3, The most useful print media sources were identified as 
educational Journals and materials publisned by parent 
or teacher organizations. Of all sources, parents named 
personal cpntucts with teachers the most useful^ while 
teachers named professionally directed instructional 
lituatlons. 

4, From five annotated titles, parents and teachers selected 
*The Child's Development of Intelligence, and "Par- 
ents--What Role tn Reading, ad the type of article they 
would most frequently read 

$. From observations, kindergartens typically provided a 
child-centered program that included structured and un- 
structured characteristics- -acceptance of each child's 
personal language, book collections for browsing or read- 
ing aloud, rcspondfng to symbol and non-symbol systems, 
and opportunities for personal expression. All class- 
roonris lacked some basic characteristics of a language 
experience approach. 

Recommendations for further research included: additional 
studies utilizing multiple data collection strategies, a similar 

study Involving public XinTi^rg arte n s, and studi e s invo st ig a ting 

parent-teacher communication factors. 



Results from the statistical analyses of the data indicate 
that a review applied one week after original learning is, In 
general, an effective means of enhancing the retention of rule 
application capabilities over a three -week retention interval. 
The three types of review, when compared to no review, slc- 
nificantly enhanced rule retention. In general, instructional 
level readers profited significantly more from the review ac- 
tivities than did the frustration level readers. 

When considering the effects of reading levels within each 
type of review, results Indicate that: (a) better readers profit 
more from either a rereading or a diagram rc\ lew than do 
lower comprehension readers from either of these forms; and 
(b) membership to either reading l?*vel is not ?n Important fac- 
tor governing the advantages that a student can' take from a 
testing review procedure. When the relative effects of the dif- 
ferent types are considered within oach reading level, results 
indicate that: (a) for high comprehension readers It Is equally 
effective for enhancing rule retention to use either a rereading 
or a testing review, with maximization of the Instructional ef- 
fectiveness being achieved when a link-diagram review is uti- 
lized; and (b) for low comprehension readers, whereas either 
a link-diagram or a testing review could be equally profitably 
utilized for enhancing rule retention, a rereading of the orig- 
inal material does not seem to be an effective method to 
achieve that purpose. 

Additional results indicate that when students of either 
reading level are brought to a criterion of 100% leavnlrg during 
the original session, the level of rule retention for both groups 
Ij considerably high during a three-week Interval, even In the 
absence of review activities. Although the high comprehension 
readers require a significantly lesser number of attempts 
(readings) to learn to criterion than do the low level readers, 
the former group retains a liirger i)eroent;ige of rule applica- 
capahilities than the l atter ^roup when there is n o Inter- 
vening review. ~ 



THE DIFFERENTIAL EFFECTS OF THREE TYPES OF 
SPACED REVIEWS AND TWO READING COMPREHENSION 
LEVELS ON THE DELAYED RETENTION OF RULES 
LEARNED . FROM TEXT Order No, 7909776 

LINDAHL, Neuza Zapponl, Ph.D. The Horlda State University, 
1978. .240pp. Major Professor; Robert M, Gagn<£ 

The effects on rule retention of two variables, review and 
reading coniprehension, were investigated in this study, 

A review was defined as an Instructional procedure which 
followed the occurrence of an original learning session and 
operi^ed upon the same rule capabilities which were learned 
Juring the original session. Reading comprehension level was 
defined as a stratifying variable whose two levels were based 
on a 75% cutoff score for performance on a modified multiple - 
Choice' cloze measure. The rule retention measures Involved 
appllcaition of the learned rule capabilities to new Instances of 
each of the rules^ Instances which had never before been en- 
Countered by the students. 

The research design Involved four experimental sessions. 
Ths results of a cloze test applied during the first session 
were used to classify 151 sixth -grade students into two reading 
levels: (s) instructional (scores at and above 75%); and (h) frus- 
tration (scores below 75%). During the second session, each of 
these students le^lrned four fictional rules to a criterion of one 
Correct aipplicatinn per rule. The rules were reviewed one 
week after learning, with members of each reading classifica- 
tion randomly assigned to one of four review procedures: 
(a) rereading the original text material; (b) taking a test which 
pai-alleled the final retention test, followed by Immediate feed- 
back on Individual performances; (c) studying a "link-diagram" 
material which was specifically designed to depict hypothe- 
sised memory structures for the rules; and (d) performing a 
no-review, placebo activity. A 12 -Item retention test was ap- 
plied to. all groups two weeks after the review session. 

Thedo7e test presented a KK-20 coefficient of reliability 
' ' of .16. Both the retention test and the testing -review test were 
treated as linear combinations of measures and yielded rell- 
^nUy co'^fflclcnts of .90 and .89, respectively. 
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PRINCIPALS' COMMITMENT TO IMPROVE REAPING IN 
STUDENTS Order No. 7911883 

McBRIDE, C. Brent, Ed.D. Br Ighain Young University, 1978. 
I33pp, Chairman: F, Del Wasden 

The purpose of this study was to determine the commitment 
of elementary school principals to the Improvement of reading 
skills o? public school students. This study examined the de- 
gree of commitment to reading by administrators and those 
variables that may have Influenced that commitment 

The results Indicated that those principals who scored higher 
on the commitment questionnaire had students In their schools 
who registered higher scores on the districts' standardized 
achievement tests in reading. The findings of this study showed 
the variables of educational training, teaching experience, ad- 
ministrative experience' and size of student body were factors 
that played a definite part in affecting the reading programs In 
schools. It was concluded that the elementary principals felt 
that reading deficiencies in school students was not a serious 
problem in Utah or in their own schools. These principals also 
felt that they had a strong commitment In providing quality 
reading prograrps. 



A COMPARISON STUDY OF PUPILS' READING INTERESTS 
AS DEPICTED BY INDIVIDUAL PUPILS, THEIR TEACHERS, 
AND IN THEIK BASAL READERS Order No. 7908059 

McIQNLEY, Settle Jean Sanders, Ph.D. Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity at Carbondale, 1978. 174pp. Major Professor: Pro- 
fessor Margaret Keyser Hill 

One of the primary purposes of this study was to Investigate 
the expressed reading Interests of high and low reading achiev- 
ers as compared to the assessment of these pupils' reading 
Interests by their teachers. Another purpose of this study was 
to survey the individual pupUs' Interest assessment techniques 
used by the teachers In determining pupils' reading Interests. 
Finally, this study sought to categorize reading interests in- 
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clud«d in basjAl readers used by high and low reading achievtrs 
.and to cdmpare those categories of Included interests with read- 
ing interttts expressed by pupils. 

TtM study was limited to twenty sbcth grade teachers and 
their . high and low reading achievers which represented the top 
fourth and the bottom fourth of th^ir classes. The total number 
of pupils th^U participated in the study was 262. The top fourth 
of the reading classes was represented by 130 pupils and the 
• bottom fourth of the reading classes sample contained 132 
pupils* The sample population was selected from a southern 
city. 

Three questionnaires were developed One questionnaire 
requested information on the teacher's professional background, 
philosophy, and practices concerning his/hei" assesi?ment of the 
Individual pupil's reading interests. A second questionnaire 
< aeseeeed the pupils* ofwn views of their individual reading 
Interests. The third questionnaire assessed how the teachers 
perceived the Individual pupil's reading interests. The cate- 
gories of reading interests that were investigated were: 
(1) modern fiction; (2) historical fiction; (3) folk literature; 
(4) Informution; (5) fantasy; (6) animal fantasy; (7) biography; 
(•) mystery; and (9) science fiction. Each item on the ques- 
tionnaires which assessed the pupils' reading interests was 
analysed separately. The results of the computer analysis 
were reported as chi square statistics^ 

' The analyzation of the data revealed that observation, In- 
terviews and personal conferences, and analysis of pupils' 
records were th^ three most frequently used techniques for 
assessing individual pupils' reading interests. Further analy- 
tatlon Indicated that a significant difference existed between 
the high and low reading achievers' view of their readii« in- 
terest and how their teachers assessed their individual readii^ 
Interest for five of the nine items. It was also revealed that a 
significant difference was found to exist between the high read- 
— Iiit-ask|#ver»^- vlewL4jf4heir readiri^^ how their 

teaehera viewed their individual reading interests for four of ~ 
the nine items. The comparison between the low reading 
achievers' view of their reading interests and the assessment 
by their teachers indicated a significant difference for three 
of the nine items. 

The basal readors of the high reading achievers, the low 
reading achievers, and these groups combined were very limited 
In categories of interest The interest categories which the 
basal readers and the questionnaires held in common were not 
top preferences for the majority of the pupils. 

Although these teachers indicated some insight into the in- 
dlvMoal reading interests of these pupils, it was implicated that 
the teachers should, seek to review, update, and use the avail- 
able information on assessing individual pupils' reading inter- 
ests. Another important Implication for sixth grade teachers 
was that the basal reader was not fulfilling the interest needs 
of all the pupils. Therefore, it is up to the teachers to supple- 
ment the reading program with other reading materials. 



THE EFFECTS OF MAGAZINES SENT TO THE HOMES OF 
SECOND AND FIFTH GRADE STUDENTS 

MAHONEY, Erika Kathleen Keller, Ph.D. University of South- 
ern California, 1979. Chairman: Professor William M. Ride- 
out, Jr. 

Purp ose^ The purpose of this study was to generate data 
which would assist in the determination of (a) whether the pres- 
ence of relevant, interesting reading material - specifically 
magazines - improved reading scores on standardized tests; 
' (b) whether reinforcement from both home and school on this 
isme material further affected reading sec/res on standardized 
tests; (c) whether this material encouraged or stimulated fam- 
ily Interaction; and (d) whether this material helped build posi- 
tive attitudes toward reading. 

Procedur e. The investigation was quasi -experimental in de- 
sign, utilizing both inferential and descriptive statistical data. 
After obtaining authorization from the San Francisco Unified 
School District, four fifth grade classrooms and two second- 
grade classrooms were identified to participate in the study. 
' Twn ,(Hf fit. rent treatments were randomly assigned at both grade 
Is. Students in three classrooms received three magazines 



per month to take home. Students in the other three classrooms 
received three magazines per month to take home plus home 
and school reinforcement for reading the magazines. Mean 
gain .scores in reading from the California Test of Basic Skills 
for the fifth grade students were compared with mean gain 
•cores in reading fcr the same students during the previous 
school year. Pretest and postter.t of attitudes toward reading 
were given to both fifth and second grado students. Question- 
naires were administered to parents, teachers, and students 
concerning attitude toward reading, reading behavior, and home 
Interaction which used the magazines as a focus. 

Selected Findings and Conclusions . The findings did hot sup- 
port the hypothesis that the presence of the magazines in the 
homes would raise achievement test scores in reading for sec- 
ond and fifth grade students. There was no difference between 
treatment groups for mean gain scqres in reading. A large " 
majority of both parents and students at both grade levels re- 
ported that the magazines had Increased family Interaction, act- 
ing a stimulus for discussion in the home. There was no 
significant difference in responses from the participants in the 
two treatment groups for this variable. Attitude toward read- 
ing changed at th':s .01 level of significance for both treatment 
groups. The self- report data from the questionnaires adminis- 
tered to students, parents, and teachers were consistent with 
this finding for both treatment groups. 

Recommenda tions. Further studies of reading achievements 
as it relates to the use of magazines could t)e done. This in- 
vestigation could be replicated at the same or at other grade 
levels with designs which provide for more refined assessments 
of reading achievement, more carefully matched control groups, 
and differentiation of student ethnicity, with particular attention 
paid to liomes in which English is the second language spoken. 
Further research could be done in clarifying the role of parents 
In the learning process as it relates to reading achievement. 
Longitudi nal studies could be done with students who have shown 
chaiutes in attttudg-tfiward-r<Ht44ftf|-tA ap/>on^^ j n whpfhar g a lnw 
In reading achievement were observed at a later date. 



THE effects' OF CROSS-AGE TUTORING ON SELF- 
ESTEEM AND RE'ADING ACHIEVEMENT 

Order No. 7902841 

MOKLLER. Ralph PhUip, Ed.D. University of Northern Colo- 
. rado, 1978. 60pp. 

This study was designed with three major purposes. First, 
the study set out to replicate the intent of earlier tutoring 
studies in determining whether a correlation exists between 
tutoring on the one hand and Increased reading achievement 
and self-esteem on the other. Secondly, the study intended to 
examine the effects of a positive treatment program on reading 
achievement and self-esteem. The third goal of the study was 
to examine these two effects In combination. In order to carry 
out this investigation, the Self Esteem Inventory (SEI), the Sell 
Esteem Behaviors (SEB), and the Slosaon Oral Reading Test 
(SORT) were utilized as evaluative instruments. The study 
was conducted in the Cherry Creek School District, Englewood, 
Colorado, with four elementary schools participating. All sixth 
grade students in those four schools were administered the 
SEI, and 80 students for the study were then randomly selected 
from among those scoring In the low half on the test. The sub- 
jects were then Individually tested on the SORT, and each was 
rated on the SEB by his teacher/teachers. Subjects were then 
randomly assigned to one of the four ^ub-groups: Tutor^.ig 
Only, Positive Treatment Only, Tutoring Plus Positive Treat- 
ment, and the Control Group. Students In the hitorlng groups 
tutored three times weekly for 20 minute sessions on a one- 
to-one basis with third grade partners. Students in the two 
groups receiving positive treatment re elved a variety of spe- 
cial considerations during the course of the study. At the end 
of the 10 week period oil 80 subjects were retested on the SEI 
and the SORT. The teachers also rerated the students on the 
SEB. The data were iinalyzed at the conclusion of the study 
using analysis of covarlance, with a 2 x 2 factorial randomlted 
block design. These are the results of the study: 1) The tutor- 
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bif programs, with or without positive treatment, was tin eUec- 
tivt mnifs of raising the reading achievement level of tutors; 
2) Data tVends tendcfd to reflect evidence of positive changt in 
••lt-eit#em levels for subjects involved in tlie positive treat* 
iMiit programs; i) the bindings of the study support the con- 
clusion that a combination of tutoring and positive treatment 
does increase reading achievement and tends to influence 
positive change in self-esteem. 



A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF EXPLICIT READING IN- 
STRUCTION ON READING PERFORMANCE IN MATHEMAT- 
ICS AND ON PROBLEM SOLVING ABILITIES OF SIXTH 
GRADERS -Order No. 7900730 

MURASKI, Virginia Sue. Ph.D. Michigan State University, 
t»78. 179pp. 

A. Population 

The population for this study was a sixth grade class at an 
elementary school located near Grand Rapids, Michigan. The 
population was randomly assigned to the experimental and con- 
trol groups, with thirteen students in each group. 

The Problem 

Thli study explored the effects of a fLve-week (450. minute) 
program in the reading of mathematics on the problem solving 
abilities of thirteen sixth graders. The reading program con- 
sisted of three 30-mlnute lessons for each of five selected 
reading subskllls of word recognition and comprehension. The 
five reading subskllls selected for this study were: 

1. Instant Recognition of Special Symbols of Mathematics and 

Their Voiced Equivalents (Word Equivalents) 

2. Structural Analysis 

3. Contextual Predlctlo'n " 

4. Inferential Reasoning 
.Evaluative Thinking 

TKe fifteen reading lessons were deslt;netJ and taught by the 
researcher. 

The objectives of this experiment were: 

1. describe the behaviors of sixth graders who wore being 
tAught how. to use the five selected reading subakills of word 

jtognitlon and comprehension In reading mathematics 

2. Determine the Impact of the teaching of the five selected 
reading subskllls on the abilities of these sixth graders to 
use these skills In 

a Interpretation of mathematical svmbols 

b. Mediation of an unrecognized mathematical word through 

its structural units 

c. Obtalnnient of factual comprehension of a mathematical 

message by contextual prediction 

d. Exploration of under standi nij by Inferring relations 

among mathematical concepts 

e. Formulation of mathematical problems from given prob- 

lem situations through evaluative thinking 

3. Determine statistically the Impact of teaching these five 
selected reading subskllls on the problem solvinj: abilities 
of sbcth graders 

C. Data Collected 

Statistical data were collected from a pretest vM a posttest 
to measure problem solvlni: abilitins. The Null and Alternatr 
Hy'i^ithesefi tested in this study were: 

Hc): There will be nu difr'prcnrc between the mean ^rores of the 
jwo sets of differences obtained by subtracting, for each 
group, each subject's scure un the pretest Ivnin hi« score 
on the postte.^t. 

The tni»an .score U r the experimental [irtuip will br greater 
than the mean .scnr(' for t*" control f;roiip. 

A t-test was used on the two mean srrjres to dntprniim* If the 
differ'ence between them was si,wilfirMnt. 



if 

Other meiisures consisted of a retest for retention, class- 
room teacher's assessment of the subjects' classroom behav- 
iors, a dally log kept by the researcher and interviews lor - 
problem solving analyses conducted by the researcher. 

D. Results and Conclusions 

Accordlr test statistic, the gains on problem solving 

by the e. group were significant at tlie 0.005 level. 

It became i . i through observation and Interviews by the 
researcher thai as the sbcth grade subjects decoded a written 
mathematical passage Into language and tried to resurrect the 
Intended mess.ige, each of the selected reading subskllls played 
Important roles in the performance of these subskllls In math- 
ematics and problem solving. 



WHAT CHARTED LEARNING TELLS SUPERVISORS ABOUT 
READING PERFORMANCE LEVELS Order No. 7824842 

NEUFELD, Karen Amandine Berg, Ed.D. University of Kansu. 
1978. n7pp. 

Three research parts addressed three questions of chil* 
dren*s reading performance (word recognition and compreheo* 
sion behaviors at a point in time) and learning (changes in word 
recognition and comprehension behaviors over time). The quee* 
Uons were: 

1. Does a specific reading performance level promote high* 
est speed or accuracy learning? 

2. Can supervisors use reading performance scores to ac* 
count for children's learning? 

3« How should supervisors place children In reading mate* 
rials for best combined speed and accuracy learning? 

ln-partjoiie^Jthe_sludy _us_ed_th^^ Cele ration (!hart and 

its related research principles developed by'O. R. Lindiiley and " 
his students at The University of Kansas to compare learning 
at the Inventory Instructlom^I level and three other widely 
spread performance levels. Two weeks of daily frequencies 
collected from the reading behaviors of 49 fifth graders pro- 
vided performance scores and learning slopes for the four per- 
formance levels tried minutes apart. The findings showed sig- 
nificant differences in distributions of performance scores at 
the four levels but no significant differences in distributions of 
learning slopes. Specific reading performtmce levels did not 
promote highest group learning. While citing some limitations 
to the research^ the study challenged reading teaching practices 
that place a premium on high performance levels and called for 
careful evaluation of the Standard Celeratlon Chart as a re- 
search tooL 

In part two, the study used nine sets of reading performance 
and learning scores from 32 fifth graders in a Kansas rural 
school district to locate relationships between reading perfor- 
mance and learning that niiglit help educators develop aecpunt- 
abllity measures based on learning. Pearson product •moment 
correlation coefficients showed signiflcant,^hlgh positive rela- 
tionships between all sets of performance scores but Uttle re- 
lationship between sets of learning scolres and no relationships 
between performance and learning scores. Accountability for 
cMldren'iJ learning came only from measuring the charted 
slopes formed by dufiy frequencies collected on that learning. 
Performance scores did not measure children's learning, nor 
did one learning measure a related learning. 

In part three^ the study described classroonri procedures 
used tq place 49 fifth grade children at roadlng levels for best 
combined speed and accuracy learning. Tlie children used per- 
sonal 'learning pictures** of changing correct and error fre- 
quencies charted on the Standard Celeratlon Chart to choose 
their level of best learning from four levels tried minutes apart. 
The procedure was more effective than placement by the Inven- 
tory Instructional level or student choice. 
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AN OBSERVATIONAL STUDY OF THE USE OF TIME DUP- 
ING TriE DESIGNATED READING PERIOD IN FIRST -GRAD? , 
CLASSHOOMS ' Order No. 7911007 ^" 

PAULISSEN. Margaret Elizabeth' O'NeiP, Ph.D. The Univer- , 
•ity of Texas at Austip, 1978. 226pp. /SiTpervi3or: William R. 
Harmer 

The purpose of this investigation was to observe reading 
Initruction in first grade classrooms to gather information 
ibou.t the use of time by teachers and children during the des- 
ignated reading period. Further concerns were to observe 
whether the use of time appeared to increase reading oppor- 
tunities and to observe classroom organization. Review of lit* 
trature suggested that teacher actions that provided for individ- 
ual differences in reading and for academic use of time 
Including reading practice positively influenced reading achieve* 
ment. 

Subjects for this investigation were teachers and children 
in 63 first grade classrooms located throughout the State of 
Texas. Data were collected by selected preservice teachers 
each of whom was trained in thause of the observation instru- * 
nent. 

Analysis of data resulted in a descriptive summary of ob* 
servations of reading instruction. Because 18 of the 63 class- 
rooms had two or more adults present in a teaching capacity, 
the data were analyzed separately for each group. Patterns of 
interaction observed included teacher interaction with the whole 
class, with groups, and with indi^4uals. The use of time by 
Students in independent activitiesA^as also analyzed. 

The use of teacher time in the 17 observed teacher actions 
Indicated the ratio of teacher time in procedural and instruc- 
tional actions was allocated approximately 40 percent in pro- 
cedural actions and 60 percent in instructional actions for both 
groups of observed classrooms. Teacher actions using the 
largest proportions of time for procedural activities included: 
(1) movement of children from class to class and reading group 

tfaihsitlbn, (2)"passing out-and piekinf ^ip-books-and-Piifierj|^_ 

(3) giving directions, and (4) miscellaneous actions. Instruc- 
tional actions utilizing the largest proportions of time included: 
(1) skills instruction including phonics work and workbook ex- 
planation, and (2) oral reading and questioning. 

The use of time by children in independent activities indi- 
cated profiortions of time used by each group for independent 
activities was similar. Activities using the largest proportions 
of time included: (1) written work utilized 60 percent or more 
of the independent time, (2) reading'practice used 2 percent to 
5 percent of the available time, and (3) noninstructional activ- 
ities averaged 12 percent to 26 percent uf the students' inde- 
pendent activity time. 



A STUDY OF SELECTED PRIMARY GRADE READING 
PRACTICES IN THE STATE OF IOWA Order No. 7912893 



The findings regarding the status of evabiaiion, materials, 
methods, and management are as follows. Satisfaction with 
student organization, staff organization, physical facilities^ 
reading time allotment, and reading materials ranges from 
88-97 percent. Seventy percent of the ITBS scores were in 
the range of 41.0-49.9 grade equivalency. A basal reader and 
workbook are used by 62.9 percent. Fifty-one percent aelect 
classroom reading materials on a district-wide basis. Ninety- 
four percent use commercial reading materials in kinder- 
garten. Sixty-six percent of the respondents utilize the basal 
reader approach to reading. Continuous progress is utilized 
by 52.8 percent; 73.6 percent utilize the self-contained class- 
room. A collection of single classrooms is used by 84.3 per- 
cent to house students. The pupil/teacher ratio ranges from 
20-24 students per teacher according to 58.5 percent. Regard- 
ing litaff, 89.3 percent employ a physical education teacher, 

77.4 percent a reading teacher, 63.5 percent an art teacher, 

63.5 percent paraprofessionals, and 50.3 percent use volun- 
teers. A reading allocation of 100-124 minutes daily is used 
by 37 i percent. Sustained silent reading usage is reported 
by 53.5 percent. 

The findings regarding school district size differences re- 
lated to evaluation, materials, methods, and management are 
as follows. Large district si hools are the most satisfied and 
small the only group expres&ing dissatisfaction with the stu- 
dent organization. Large district schools have more ITBS 
scores at both extremes'of the grade-equivalency range and 
small district schools the smallest number. A greater diver- 
sity of materials selection is found in large and small district 
schools, than in medium. Multi-age grouping is second choice 
in large district schools compared with the graded system in 
small and medium. Large district schools utilize the gr<3ate8f 
degree of team teaching and medium contain more mixed plans. 
Large district schools utilize more open space facilities than 
small or medium. More of the medium district schools fall in 
the range of 20-24 and above 24 pupil/teacher ratio than large 
or small. Fewer of the large employ music, physical educa- 

tion^rJ_and reading teachers, but more use volunteers. More 

of the smjaliilfistrict.8cho<nB allocat e less than lOO - min u t e s f o r 
reading; more of the medium are in the range of 150-199 and 
over 200 minutes for daily reading. More of the large and me- 
dium district schools report sustained silent regarding than the 
small. 

Two conclusions were reached. The first seems to indicate 
heterogeneity of Iowa school districts related to elementary 
school management. Excluding time in effect, eleven of the 
thirteen chi square analyses and two of the three one-way analy- 
ses of variance related to management were statistically sig- 
nificant. 

The second seems to indicate homogeneity of Iowa school 
districts related to evaluation, reading materials, and reading 
methodology. Three of the twenty-nine chi square analysis 
were statistically significant. The one-way analysis of vari- 
ance was not statistically significant. 



PHILLIPS, Carol Ann Alexander, Ph.D. The University of 
Iowa, 1978. I90pp. Supervisor: Professf^r Jerry N, Kuhn 

The purpose of this study was to determine the status of 
•valuation, materials^ methods, and management in the reading 
program in Iowa elementary schools grades one through three. 
In addition, the instructional purpos? of reading was defined by 
means of a review of the literature. 

A stratified random sample of 200 Iowa elementary prin- 
cipals based upon school district size comprised the survey 
which produced a 79.5 percent respc/nse. 

Using a^-eview of the literature, two tables were developed 
using a hierarchical arrangement to summarize the re.searrh 
related to a definition of reading and to summarize the compo- 
nents of a reading program. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED STAFF DKVKLOPMENT UTT! i/ING MOD- 
ULAR INSTRUCTION: DKVKLOrMKNT AND FIKLD-TESTING 



OF A CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT MODULE FOR INDIVID- 
UALIZINC INSTRUCTION IN READING Order No. 7901678 

POOL, Lydia Bray, Ed.D. University of Georpia, 1978. 226pp. 
Supervisor: Dr. Byron Callaway 

The purpose uf the study was to devolop. pilot, and field- 
test a proficiency module to function as a part of an individ- 
uaJixed in-service plan. The muclulo, a classroom management 
module for individual i/.ing instruction in reading, was dcvoloped 
to assist beg'nning teachers and teachers new to local school 
system to apply a management system jUready in oporation in 
the system. The major focus was to ensure effective classroom 
management needed to bring about individualization of instruc- 
tion. The need to individualize staff development and instruc- 
tion in the classroom is well documented in the literature. The 
module in recognized as an effective vehicle for individualizing 
in-service education and improving tencher competencies. The 
moduli developed contains objectives, learning activities, and 
assessments. The developer followed the recommendations <A 
such experts in the field as Aaron (1973), Austin (1974), and 
Sartain (1974). 

The pilot study was conducted from September 14, 1977, 
. through December 12, 1977, with 10 elementary reading teachers 
in the public schools of Washington County Georgia. As a re- 
sult of the study revisions were made. Revisions dealt with: 
(1) additions and deletions of objectives and assessment items, 
{7) sequencing, (3) revisions, and (4) added features. The two 
major additions were a materials workshop and content related 
to the 20 generic teaching competencies for the state of Ceorgiau 
The average hours spent by participants in modular related 
activities was 56. During the field-testing phase it was deter- 
mined that an additional 12 hours were needed as a result of the 
additions made. 

The field-testing phase was completed in the same system 
ith_ 22 el em rntary teachers a nd two paraprofessionals. All 

were reading teachers, but mosTTaught irTcontenTTfeTdjratTO. 

Twenty of the 22 participants were beginning teachers or teach- 
ers new tdCXhe system. The field -testing was initiated January 
26, 1978, end terminated May 3, 1978. Emphasis was upon im- 
plementation of a syste.ns apprpach to classroom management. 
Attempting the field-testing over a period of approximately three 
and one-half months limited the degree to which actual imple-' 
mentation took place. Twenty-two of the 24 participants, how- 
ever, reported they had been exposed to materials that could 
make a difference. Four indicated they had accomplished a 
frtst deal. All participants checked one or both of these re- 
sponsj>s. Nineteen of* the 22 teachers stated they had not met 
all of the 22 objectives, but most of the participants reported 
having met the majority of them. Laclc of time was given by 
most participants as the main reason for their not having met 
all objectives. Eighteen of the 19 participants reporting that 
^l objectives had no', been met indicated that they would con- 
tinue implementation after the field -testing terminated. The 
nature of the module can best be measured in terms of continued 
implementation and application. 



Recommendations included- 

(1) continued emphasis upon inclividuiJizatujn of staff devel- 
opment usinp the modular approach. 

(2) ajocal school system providing specijd truininp for be- 
ginning? teachers and teachers new to the system. 

(3) the inclusion of the 20 generic teaching competencies 
for the state of Georgia used in the training of beginning teach- 
ers. 

(4) the assignment of an advisor to nu more than 25 partici- 
panta--except under specified circumstances. 

(5) a time^perlod of at least eight months to complete the 
module. 

(6) revisions of the module as needed. 

(7) the use of co-workers as ''helping teachers" and the in- 
volvement of leadership personnel. 

(8) released time for teachers, adequate support materials 
and visitation programs. ' 

(9) additional workshop(s) related to special services pro- 
grams for children and to behavior modification strategies for 
the classroom. 

The outcomes are: (1) a product, a piloted field-tested mod- 
ule; (2) a process, individualization of staff development with 
input by participants; and (3) the learner, the benefactor of the 
management system. 



AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE FACILITATIVE EFFECTS 
OF TWO KINDS OF ADJUNCT QUESTIONS ON THE COM^ 
PREHENSION OF STUDENTS AT TWO GRADE LEVELS 
DURING THE READING OF TEXTUAL MATERIALS 

Order No. 7902934 

RAUSCHER, Walta Christine, Ph.D. . The University of Iowa, 
1978. 148pp. Supervisor: Professor Jack Bagford 



^ Purpose 

The pui*pose of this study was to determine If groups of 
fourth- and sbcth -grade students given reading passages with 
adjunct questions would perform significantly better In readli^ 
comprehension than groups of fourth- and sbcth-grade students 
reading passages with no adjunct questions. 

Procedures 

The subjects, 85 fourth graders and 120 sixth graders, were 
selected from southeastern Iowa schools. Students considered 
average In reading achievement based upon their reading scores 
on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills wet^e randomly assigned to one 
of five groups. Each group experienced each of the five treal- 
ment conditions. The conditions were characterized as follows: 

Pre-Llteral literal questions Inserted before the rele- 
vant text 

Post-Literal - literal questions Inserted after the relevant 
text , 

Pre-Inferentlal - Inferential questions Inserted before the 
relevant text 

Post -Inferential - Inferential questions Inserted after the 
relevant text 

Control - no Inserted questions 
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8tu<ter)ts read five passages -bne foF^jich COTdtttot^ — 
^ ttqutnct of preaentatHon of passages was ordL*red in a:cordance 
with t Latin square. Upon completion of each passage, students 
— com p Uttd a test designed tomcasure-their comprehension of 
the passage read 

ThrM scores were analyzed: total scores on all test items, 
the number correct on incidental items (questions which had not 
been seen before), and the number correct on mtentlonal items 
(questions which had been used as adjunct questions in the pas- 
safes and thus had been previously seen). #k 

The analysis of the data involved the n^e of analysis of 
variance. The mean scores achieved by the subjects under the 
treatment conditions were compared to the mean scores 
achieved by the subjects under the control condition using Dun- 
Mtt's test. Contrasts of mean scores were also made. 

; Results 

1. Significant differences were found In reading compre- 
hension for sixth-grade students when reading passages with 
lUsral questions Inserted In either pre or post position when 
total scores were considered. No slgnliicant differences were 

found for fourth-grade students on total scores. 

2. Significant differences were found for sbcth-grade stu- 
dents in favor of the pre-llteral and the post -literal conditions 
and for fourth -grade students In favor of the pre -literal con- 
dition on Intentional Items. 

3. Significant differences were found for sbcth -grade stu- 
ctents in fk^or of the pre-llteral condition, the post -literal con- 
dition,'- and the pre-lnferentlal condition when Incidental Items 
were considered. No treatment condition was significantly 
better than the control condition for fourth -grade students on 
these Items. 

Conclusions 

Within the limitations of this study and In light of the find- 
ings, the following conclusions were drawn: 

1. Adjunct questions appear to affect the reading compre- 
hension of fourth- and sbcth -grade students. 

2. Adjunct qu e stio ns s ee m to -have~a^eneraLfacJHtatlveL^ 

•ffect on the comprehension of fourth- and sixth-grade students. 

3. Literal questions exert a greater facllltatlve effect on 
comprehension than do Inferential questions. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECT OF BOOK-RELATED 
SOUND FILMSTRIP VIEWING ON THE VOLUNTARY READ- 
ING OF FOURTH. FIFTH. AND SIXTH GRADE STUDENTS 

Order No. 7908814 

ROOSEVELT. Deborah Horn, Ed.D. Columbia University 
Teachers College. 1978. 139pp. Sponsor; Professor Ph*; C. 
Lange 

Purpose 

The Increasing availability of audiovisual book-related 
materials promoted the writer to Investigate whether the utl- 
HtatloA on non-print adaptations of books is an effective strat- 
egy for motivating voluntary reading. Specifically, this study 
was designed to determine the extent to which a program of 
book-related sound filmstrip viewing increased students' volun* 
tary reading and/or library withdrawal of the specific titles 
viewed. 

Procedures 

Fourth, fifth and sixth grade students from two different 
elementary schools in the San Francisco Bay area participated 
In this study. One school was randomly assigned aS the experi- 
mental group, the other as the control group. The Investigation 
planned a twelv^ week period. Throughout the entire study» all 
Itl participants were asked to complete reading record forms 
for any tx)oks they read voluntarily. The pre-treatment phase, 
the first four weeks, was designed to establish the existing ex- 
tMit of voluntary reading among students in both groups. Dur- 



_ experimental group viewed six sound filmstrips which pre- 
sented the stories of ^sIxNewtjery Award books^iiane^of which 
had been withdrawn from the school library for at least one 
year. Multiple copies of the filmstrip books were placed in 
the scho<)l library, but w^rp not featured In any way. In an at- 
tenipt to isolate the effects of the filmstrip program from other 
factors that might have motivated students to read these books, 
the writer instructed all teachers to maintain their usual class- 
room reading practices and not to Incorporate into the viewing 
sessions any other techniques for promoting reading. The con- 
trol group did not view any of the filmstrips. The study con- 
cluded with a four week post-treatment period in order to de- 
^ termine if any carry-over effect of treatment existed. 

Data secured from the reading record forms as well as 
from the library withdrawal cards of the specific tlfUs viewed 
were aggregated for each child. Differences betwi?en the ex- 
perimental and control groups were tested for significance by 
application of the Chi -square test of homogeneity. The writer 
also assessed the ditferentlal impact of four status factors 
(control variables): sex. grade level, reading achievement 
levol. and reading motivational level. Each one of the factors 
was cross-tabulated with treatment in order to determine 
whether certain levels of any of the control variables were ^ 
more strongly associated with treatment. 

, Findings 

Significant differences were found between the experimental 
and control groups on three measures: 1) the number of spe- 
cific titles read during the treatment phase; 2) the number 
specific titles read during the post-treatment period; and 
3) the number of specific titles v **hdrawn from the sc>K)oI 
library during both the treatment and post-treatment periods. 

Sex and grade level were factors that interacted with 
treatment. Overall, girls were more responsive to treatment 
than boys. Sixth graders were least affected by treatment. 
Neither reading achievement level dor reading motivational 
level interacted with'treatment. 

Conclusion 
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he second four week period, or the treatment phase, the 



Aft«r-Hewing-t4w4Umstr ips,^(La% _qf_the_l57 experimental 
students read one or more of the six titles viewed. Ano(fiir~ — 
15.3% withdrew one or more of the specific titles from the 
school library. 

Given the design of. the study which called for a strict Isola- 
tion of the filmstrip program from other techniques thai might 
motivate children to read books, the findings of this Atudy sug- 
gest that the utilization of book-related media is a moderately 
effective strategy for motivating voluntary reading of certain 
titles. Further research that would investigate the Impact of 
a variety of audiovisual book-related materials under experi- 
mentally less restricted designs is needed. 



THE EFFECTS OF STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS. EDUCA- 
TIONAL BELIEFS AND INSTRUCTIONAL TASK ON TEACH- 
ERS' PREINSTRUCTIONAL DECISIONS IN READING AND 
MATH Order No. 7901394 

RUSSO, Nancy Atwood. Ph.D. University of California, Los 
Angeles. 1978. 235pp. Chairman: Prof essor Richard J. 
Shavelson 

Recent approaches to research on teaching have conceptual- 
ized teaching as a decision-m-^iking process. This conceptual- 
ization is based on the notion that teaching Is a purposeful and 
thoughtful process lii which teachers make decisions that guide 
their actions in the classroom. Inherent in this view is the as- 
Rimption that teachers have available a larpe amount of infor- 
mation from a variety of sources to use in making such deci- 
sions. The teacher'} tusk is to select and integrate this 
Information in some way to determine teaching strategies that 
are sensible and likely to be effective in a particular setting. 

The purpose of this study was to examine how certain infor- 
mation— (cues) about students, educational beliefs of teachers 
and the nature of the instructional task (reading, math)*- influ- 
ence teachers* preinstructional decisions* Teachers with at 



Wu^ OM ytar of teaching experience at the primary level 
(gndei Jl«>3) served as subjects. They first completed a mea- 
sure of educational attitudes. Tiiey were then given desert p* 
oUiypothetical students whG systematically varied on sev- 
eral dimeosions (cues) and were asked to make an estimate 
mboufc eaeh student's academic competence and behavior. 
Teachers then sorted student* into reading and nu h grouM 
Mparttoljr. Finally, they were given descriptions of several 
reeding and math lessons (instructional tasks) and asked to 
make a series of preinstructional decisionii about appr'>priate 
■tralegiee for teaching each lesson to each group. 

TetChers* estimates about students' academic competence 
and problematic behavior were primarily influenced by the stu* 
dent cue most relevant to the judgment under consideration. 
Their eillmates of reading competence were based primarily 
on performance on a standardized reading test; estimates of 
math competence were based'primarliy on performance of ? 
standardized math test; and estimates of problematic behavior 
were based primarily on the appropriateness of classroom l)e- 
havior. 

Teachers tended to form reading and math groups that were 
homogeneous on academic ability. While this strategy^as par- 
tially verified by teachers' accounts of their strategies during 
debriefing^ the majority of teachers also mentioned that they 
aystematlcally attempted to form their groups so that students 
within each group were heterogeneous on sex, class participa- 
tion and behavior. Individual differences among teachers in 
their grouping strategies were also identified. While all teach- 
ers used the achievement cue most relfvant to the grouping 
dMision, thf y differed in their use of the less directly relevant 
achievement cue. None of the background data available on 
teachers consistently accounted for differences in their group- 
ing strategies. 

The nature of the student group was the major determinant 
of teachers' preinstructional decisions. Teachers tendecl to 
•rteet more teacher-directed approaches, more concrete ma- 
terials, and less individualized practice for groups of low 
achievers than for groups of high achievers. These decision 
stratefiM may reflect teachers' attempt? to provide a greater^ 
degree ol structure for low*achieving students. 

Teachers varied considerably in their decision policies; 
luywever, this variability was not accounted for by educational 
brtlefs. In addlMon, beliefs did not significantly influence teach- 
ers' eetlmates about students or their decisions about grouping 
gtud eete. This lack of consistent relationship between educa- 
tional beliefs and teachers' decisions may be du.e to the nature 
o( the educational beliefs (global philosophies about education) 
aseeased in this study. Perhaps beliefs more closely related 
to ttie judgments considered here such as causal attributions 
abo«t student t)ehavior or belief s about how basic skills in* 
stmctloQ should proceed with young children would influence 
the estloiates or preinstructional decisions considered in this 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTS OF VOCABULARY 
INSTRUCTION AND SCHEMATA ORIENTATION UPON 
READING COMPREHENSION Order No. 7912076 

SCHACHTER, Sumner William, Ph,D. University of Minne- 
sota, 1978. 162pp. 

The purpose of this Investigation was to examine the ef- 
fects of tw6 instructional strategies upon reading instruction. 
A vocabulary treatment and a thematic treatme.'it were com- 
pared. The study attempted to explore the effects of these 
treatments in a classroom setting. 

The vocabulary treatment was used to study the effects of 
vocathilary Instruction upon reading comprehension as well 
as the knowledge of word meanings. The thematic treatment 
was designed to adapt ideas from schema theory Into mea- 
surable pedn^^oglcal effects In a classrooin setting. The study 
used an operational definition for a verbal advance organizer 
^hich attempted to facilitate perception of a story structure 
and relate it to the existing schemata of the reader. 

The study sought to clarify the following experimental 
questions: 

1. What effect the instructional treatments had upon read- 
- comprehension? 



2. Do different Instructional treatments have different ef- 
fects upon the comprehension of good and poor readers? 

3. Does direct vocabulary instruction facilitate story com- 
prtnenslon and/or vocabuliiry knowledge? 

4. Are stiuidardlzed test'scores affected by systematic * 
instructional treatments? 

Three fifth grade classes partlclpat'^d In tne study. There 
were' eighty subjects In the three classes. Each class was 
randomly assigned to one of three conditions: Thematic, vo- 
cabulary, or control. Students took the Gates MacGlnnltle 
Reading Comprehension and Vocabulary tests. Following pre- 
testing, the experimenter met with each class for seven ses- 
sions over a three week nerlod. In the twb experimental treat- 
ment groups, each session began with a ten tc twelve minute 
lesson. The thematic group was asked questions related to 
the topic or theme of the story. Students were asked to relate 
the theme to their own experiences or feelings. The vocabu- 
lary group was presented word meanings for sLx words from 
the story. A control group received no prior Instruction. The 
groups were given a story to read after each Introductory 
lesson.' After reading the story, each subject responded to 
written vocabulary questions and textually implicit and textually 
explicit questions. After the seven sessions, students took al- 
ternate forms of the standardized vocabulary and reading com- 
prehension tests taken before the seven sessions. One-way 
and two-way anlilyses of variance were used to analyze the 
dependent measures: Textually explicit questions, textually 
implicit questions, total story comprehension, vocabulary 
knowledge, and standardized test score gains. 

The thematic treatment and the vocabulary treatment facil- 
itated comprehension of textually implicit questions. [F{2,76) = 
4-024, p = .022] Comparison of the group means using TWew- 
man-Keuls procedure Indicated that the mean for the thematic 
group (Xt = 2.56) was higher (p < .01) than the vocabulary 
group (Xv = 2.25). Instruction did not appear to affect per- 
formance on textually explicit questions. [F{2.76) = 1.64, 
p = .20] Two-way analyses of variance Indicated a significant 
treatment by ability interaction for textually implicit questions 
[F(2,65) ^ 3.91, ps. 02]. High ability students seemed to bene- 
fit from instruction more than low ability students. Vocabu- 
lary instruction was the most facilitative for teaching students 
word meanings. Standardized test scores were not affected by 
treatment. 

General conclusions of this study would support the facul- 
tative effect of an advance organizer based on schema theory 
and also the facilitative effect of vocabulary .instruction on 
textually implicit measures of reading comprehension. 



THE EFFECTIVENESS OF INSTRUCTIONAL PLACE MATS 
AS A MEANS FOR VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 

SEBASTIAN, Robert Newbold, Ph.D. University of Toronto 
(Csnsda), 1977 

Cartoon place mats were designed to provide vocabulary 
instruction during lunch period In elementary schools. Be* 
cause lunch time Is conventionally seen, as a non-lnstructlonal 
portion of the school day, the Instruction provided was of a 
concomitant nature, intenr^^d to complement lunch activities. 

Ttie circumstances of -free time" are such that curricula 
developed for the lunch period must compete, as other miss 
media, for the students' attention. The materials so developed 
must not only be interesting, but must be clear and concise 
enough to ^make the point** in a short period of time. The de- 
velopment of such material required extensive formative eval- 
uation with large n- iples of students similar to those in the 
larger urban targ' population. Since preliminary Investiga- 
tion revealed the feasibility, popularity, andieffectlveness of 
the place mat medium, a larger study was designed to accom- 
modate the constraints of a naturalistic setting. In whlctr stu- 
dent lunchroom activity is, characteristically, voluntary, epl- 
sodiCi and multiform. 

Two experiments were designed to test the effectiveness of 
84 specially constructed lunchroom place mats which Illus- 
trated 21 common, but frequently unknown, elementary level 
words. On the basis of a word recognition pretest admlnls- 
; ». tered to approximately 1000 5th and 6th graders In sbc Phil- 
> sdelphis public schools, each school was divided into subplots 



COMtiting of words recognized, on average, with equal fre- 
qiMnqr by the schou! population. The subplots were then ran- 
: domly assigned treatment variables. The degrees of freedom 
for tht analysis, therefore, were based on the word group 
•ubplota 80 form^'.d. 

The first experiment explored the effect of •'place mat 
words* by contrasting four experimental groups and one con- 
trol In each' of thr^e sclwols. The experimental groups con- 
sisted of the combinations of two levels each of question and 
•nrtchment variables: a question vs. story type, and a place 
mat with enrichment vocabulary readings vs. no enrichment, 
wtre*dtfined for place mat use. A control group consisted of 
words which were not presented to the students. Over a 12 
day period students received a different place mat represent- 
ing one of the four types of treatment. On a subsequent post- 
ttst, tht experimental or place mat words showed a highly 
slgntficant increase in recognition over the control. The se- 
lectsd sxperiniental features of place' mats showed no differ*- 
tnce in terms of the dependent variable. 

A stparate experiment examined the effect of repetition on 
rstsntton of •'place mat words.** Three levels of presentation: 
0 (tht control level), 1 v "ingle presentation), and 2 (repeated 
prtstntation), were found to bear a linear relationship to learn- 
ing. Tht number of times a word was presented was directly 
proportional to the amount learned by students in the three 
schools in the second study. 

^ In lioth experiments the control vs place mat contrast proved 
a sifnificant one. This was interpreted to indicate that mate- 
rials can be designed to enable students to acquire vocabulary 
in a •concomitant** or •'incidental" fashion. Without formal 
structure or direction, students can effectively use non-instruc- 
tional time for instructional purposes. The relative contribu- 
tions to this process of several factors, ranging from the 
appeal of the materials to the effect of teachers, are dii^cussed. 

Because they are akiw cost medium adaptable to basic 
skills instruction, the use of cartoon place mats would .^eem to 
represent a practicable and effective instructional innovation 
within prevailing educatifuni cost and time constraints. 



COIIMUNICATION SKILLS THROUGH AUTH0H5HIP: 
A COMPLEMENTARY READING PROGRAM'S LONG- 
TERM EFFECTS ON STUDENT READING ACHIEVEMENT 

Order No* 79048M 

8MITH, Judy Lea, Ph.D* University of Idaho, 1978* 224pp* 



created homogeneous I.Q. subsets. All statistical hypotheses 
were tested at the 0.05 level of significance. 

Findings 

The principal findings of each measurement are: 

1. There was no significant difference in readiness between 
groups by experimental status and/or sex. 

2. Females* readiness was a significant predictor of read- 
iif achievement at grades 2, 4, 6, and 8. 

3. Males' readiness was not a significant predictor of read- 
ing achievement at grades 2, 4, 6, and 8. 

4. The CSTA group ^ as significantly superior to the non* 
CSrA group in second grade reading achievement 

5. The CSTA group maintained their reading average and 
were superior in reading achievement to the non-CSTA gf oup 
in reading achievement at grades 4, 6, -•nd 8. 

6. CSTA females were significantly superldt to non^STA 
females in Second grade word meaning, paragraph meaning; 
fourth grade word meaning; eighth grade reading vocabulary, 
language mechanics, language expression, and language spelling* 

7. CSTA males were significantly superior to non-CSTA 
males in second grade paragraph meaning. 

8. CSTA females were superior to CSTA males in reading 
achievement at grades 2, 4, 6. and 8. 

9. Non-CSTA males were superior to non-CSTA females 
in reading achievement at grades 2, 4, 6, and 8. 

10. There was no significant difference in seventh grade 
I.Q. scores between groups by experimental status. 

11. CSTA females had significantly greater seventh grade 
I.Q. scores than the CSTA males. 

Conclusions 

Statistical analyses of comparable CSTA and non-CSTA 
students' reading achievement data indicated a favorable Uni- 
term advantage in students' reading achievement at grades 4, 
6, and 8 for those experiencing CSTA in grades 1 and 2. Th# 
CSTA females who were lignificantly superior at the end of 
~the tf'tAtment'mmintained their significant advantage in readtng 
over ths following sbc years. CSTA males' superiority in 
reading achievement declined by sixth grade compared with 
non-CSTA males. 

Tht CSTA complement appeared to have assisted mslss in 
initial reading when 6ne notes the discrepancy l)etween CSTA 
female and male I.Q. scores* 
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Purposs 

This study examined long-term effects of Communication 
Skills Through Authorship Reading Complement by comparing 
rtsding achievement scores of students who experienced CSTA 
in grades 1 anu i and a traditional reading program with a com'* 
parable group w^ho experienced the same traditional reading 
profram without the CSTA complement At the end of tht 
trtslmttt, both research groups experienced identical reading 
instruction in grades 3 through 8, and were compared on readi- 
ness, reading achievement and LQ. 

Procedures 

This study analyzed students' reading achievement over 
tight years. The follow-back design collected students': 
1) rtadiness scores, 1969; 2) second grade reading achieve- 
ment, 1971; 3) fourth grade reading achievement, 1973; 4) sixth 
grade reading achievement, 1975; 5) seventh grade LQ., 1975; 
6) eighth grade reading achievement, 1976* 

The treatment group (n>26) experienced CSTA In grades 1 
and 2 as a LEA complement to the traditional reading program. 
The control group (n«26) j^xperlenced only the traditional read- 
ing program. Reading Instruction time was held constant. 

The instruments used to test the hypotheses were: 1) Metro- 
politan Readiness Test; 2) Stanford Reading Achievement Tests; 
3) Otis-Lcnnon Mental Ability Test; and 4) Comprehensive 
Test of Basic Skills. 

Analysis of covariance was used .or testing reading achieve- 
ment differences between groups between sex, and/or an inter- 
action of experimental status wtfti sex, with readiness as co- 
.^^rlats. Analysis of variance tested for readiness and LQ. 
- ftrtnces between group and sex. A Scheffrf Range Test 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE 1975 HOME-GUIDED SUMMER 
READING PROJECT IN THE BALTIMORE CITY PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS Order No. 7900930 

SMITH, Norman Everett, Ph J). University of Maryland, 1978. 
116pp. Supervisor: Dr. James Dudley 

Purpose and Significance 
of the Project 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effect of a 
summer At-Home Project on the reading skills of selected sec- 
ord-grade students in the Title I Program of the Baltimore 
City Public Schools. The^ hypotheses tested In tlds study were 
designed to examine the Impact of family members upon the 
achievement of reading skills of selected Title I second-grade 
students in a regular summer program and second-grade stu- 
dents participating In an At-Home P roject. This study served 
as an initial step toward the accumulation of a significant body 
of knowledge on the effects of home involvement upon student 
achievement in reading skills retention, particularly for those 
students involved in compensatory educational programs. 

.Procedures 

An experimental design of the O, X, O' type was proposed 
for the experimental group and 0, O' for the comparative group. 
The O's referred to pretest reading scores, O primes to post- 
test reading scores, and X to the At-Home treatment which 
only the experimental group received. The comparative group 
received no treatment. The research design was schematically 
illustrated. The researcher described how the sample popula-* 



ttmi vr«rt randomly drawn and the treatment which t^e experi- 
in«nlal group received. Hypothesis 1 was tested by computing 
th« pr#-po*^^®^^ maan difference for each g^roup and u<?ing a 
■t* test to determine the level of significance at .05. Hypoth- 
Mls 2 was tested using an analysis of covarlance and the 
r^tio to iest for differences in adjusted means at the .05 level 
of slgnlficknce. 

Principal Findings 

A recapitulation of the t<-test performed on the At^-Home 
and Comparative Groups Indicated the level of significance of 
.05 was reac^iyl in two of the five selected tests: Pretest At« 
Home Group and Pretest Comparative Group; Pretest Com- 
pmratiye Group. and Posttest Comparative Group. The level of 
significance of .001 was found between: Posttest At-Home 
^Group and. Posttest Comparative Group, Gain Score At-Home 
Group and Comparative Group, and Pretest At-Home Group and 
Posttest At-Home Group. A recapitulation of the Sample Varl* 
ance indicated only the gain scores had significant differences 
in variability. The adjusted posttest means resulting in ad- 
Justed gain score means indicated that the home Involvement 
treatment did not result In significantly higher reading achieve- 
ment scores for the At-Home Group over the eumparative- 
Group. 

Conclusions 

On the basis of the statistical Hiialysis, neither of the null 
hypotheses could be rejected. On this same basis, Hypotheses 
1 unci 2 were not accepted. No significant chvuigc In Uie read- 
ing achievement means of the selected second-grade material- 
ized. Nor was there significant change in adjusted means of 
second-grade students, ar? cteflned by the populution who par- ^ 
tlclpated in tht? At -Hom e Project -as compared to those children * 
whoattencU'd regular Title I Summer Scl^)ol In the Baltimore 
City Publ. Schools, 

Recommendations 

After collecting, analyzing, and summarizing the data» the 
following recommendations are offered: 

1. That all Title I children receive both regular instruction 
and ths At-Home treatment and achievement should be increased 
rather than simply maintained, 

3. That increasing the teaching skills for family^ recogniz- 
ing their educational level, would increase the achievement of 
those pi^ils assisted. 

S. That further study of the At -Home Project be conducted 
with longer treatment period and more repre*- ^ntative san^les. 

4. Tiat the model for the At-Home Pre ect be piloted with 
parents and students in the regular school program. 



The following Instruments were administered by the in- 
vestigator: the Slosson Intelligence Test, the Gllmore Oral 
Heading Test, Forms C and D, and the I Feel Me Feel Self- 
Concept Appraisal, Pre- and posttest Ing was completed on all 
Ss, using the Gllmore and the I Feel Me Feel. For the ex- 
perimental group only a pre- and ]i)osttest was administered 
utilizing selected portions of the .^Ipache Diagnostic Readir^ 
Scales, Reactioifis of vutors regai^dlng Ihe tutoring experience 
wer^ obtained from the experimental group. t 

Tutors were trained by the investigator prior to the begin- 
ning of the tutoring sessions. Training reir ^ed to the appro- 
priate use of methods and materials and positive reinforce- 
ment procedures. 

The tutoring sessl'^ns were conducted each day, 20 min- 
utes per day, for ten weeks. The previous pilot study was six 
weeks in length. In the tutoring Itself, emphasis was placed 
on reading stories and listening to stories followed by ques- 
tions. Materials included paperbacks and humorous books. 
In addition, games were provided for the reinforcement of vo- 
cabulary and phonics skills. 

Analysis of covarlance was selected to analyze the data, 
using I,Q, and the pretest for each measure as covariaies. 
A correlated t test was used for the phonics test. An ,05 level 
of confidence was chosen a^ the basis for significance. 

Significant differences were observed in comprehension- 
for pupils involved in a tutoring program when compared with . 
pupUs in a remedial reading class. These differences ap- 
pe^ed in the pilot group, as well as the experimental g^oup. 
Experimental Ss showed a significant increase in all areas of 
phonics. For accuracy of reading, no significant difference 
was observed, except with the pilot group. Although no im- 
provement of self-concept was shown, personal reactions of 
tutor's we/e positive. " ^ 

The results of this study suggest that cross-age tutoring 
can be helpful in improving reading skills Ip intermediate 
tutors. Although there was no* indication of significant influ-> 
ence in the area of self-concept, tutors reacted positively to 
the tutoring program. > 

It is recommended that cross-age tutoring be considered 
as an alternative to remedial reading in the intermedUte 
gr?des, 5\jggestions for future research related to cross- 
age tutoring included coniparlson of trained and uatrained 
groups and an increased time span to determine the effect op 
self-concept.' 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE HUMAN DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAM ON READiNG ACHIEVEMENT, SELF-CONCEPT 
AND CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR Order *No. 7905021 
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THI EFFECTS OF CROSS-AGE TUTORING ON THE 
READING ACHIEVEMENT AND SELF-CONCEPT OF 
TUTORS AX THE INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 

SNEL90N, Carol Dee, Ph.D, University of Southern Califor- 
nia« 1978. Chairman: Professor Grayce A, Ransom 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effects of 
cross-age tutoring on the reading achievement and self-con- 
cept of intermediate pupils and to compare the results with 
Intitrmediate pupils in remedial reading classes. A pilot study 
was conducted the previous year. 

The simple was selected from inner^city schools of a large 
metropolitan district in the south central United States, Sub- 
jects were included if their scores on the Gllmore Oral Read- 
ing Teet placed them at least a year below their grade level 
and their score on the Slosson Intelligence Test was above 70.. 
This Intelligence score was designated to allow for the influ- 
ence of poor reading ability on I,Q, The final N Included an 
experimental group of 24 and a control group of 23, I'he pilot 
group wss composed of 29 subjerts, Tulees were primary 
pupils Identified by their teachers as requiring additional in- 
O iction in reading. 
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The present iiivestlgatlon examined the Influence of an ef- 
fective program in promoting change In three areas of devel- 
opment — personal, academic and behavioral. First grade 
chiio. vn from an elementary school in Framingham, Massachu* 
se^t participated in a currlculun called Magic Circle designed 
by the Human Development Training Institute In California 
(Bessell & Polomares, 1973), The study purported to show 
whether forty sessions (thirteen weeks) of the Magic Circle 
curriculum caused changes In test scores meastiring self- 
concept, reading achievement, and classroom b«*havlor. In- 
formal observations were made by the examiner regarding the 
dally functioning and acceptance of Magic Circle, managerial 
issues, and teacher involvement, 

ChUOren from the entire first grade of an elementary school 
participated in the siuUy, The children were grouped accord- 
ing to classrooms which allowed two experimental and two con- 
trol classes. Due to the nature of classrooms, two of the 
classes were traditional" in that children remained within 
one room and with a single teacher for all academic activities. 
The other two classes were "combined* In terms of sharing 
of both classrooms and teachers for their dally activity. The 
two experimental classes (one 'traditional* and one 'com- 
bined*) received forty sessions of Magic Circle led by the in- 
vestigator and without the inclusion of the teachers. Three 
aspects of school life were measured -- self-concept, reading 
schievement and classroom behavior, using the following in- 



% 

0bruin«ftr Pictorial Self-Concept Scale for Children (PSCS), 
^ Slaiifor4 Achievement Test: Reading subtests (SAT:R), and 

D^vtriujc Elementary School behavior Hating Scale (DESBRS). , 

,Daftm were analyzed using analysis of co variance and the 
Duncan Multiple Range Test to compare group means and tr ^ 
teeta for significance of within group changes. Results of the 
^ SAT;R showed that all classes displayed a significant Increase 
In reading performance from pre to posttest scores suggesting 
th« Influence of Magic Circle In promoting change* TheDESBRS 
wu completed only by •combined* teachera and the control 
. group displayed the greatest change on this test. Due to meth- 
odological difficulties ot using a lengthy questionnaire, the In- 
voatigator was unable to make many suppO'^itHons regarding* 
this outcome. 

The potential effects of Magic Circle seemed to be ob- 
scured by the overi'idlng factor of teacher Involvement. It 
apfHMrtd that teacher's personality and styK teaching 
greatly Influenced the outcome of this stu( and is a large 
factor in the success of Magic. Circle as a beneficial curricu- 
lum in Elementary Schools. 

The Magic Circle Program Itself was enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by the children. Growth was observed Informally by . 
the Inrestlgator In the social communication skills of children 
and In their ability to relate personal experiences, especially 
among other children 



THE EVALUATION OF FAMILY INVOLVEMENT IN 

A READING PROGRAM Order No. 7908307 . 

SPENCER, Thomas L., Jr., Ed.D. Saint Louis University, 
1976. 102pp. 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate family Involwment 
In the Family School program in the University City School Die* 
trlct, University City, Missouri, to determine if a pupil's read- 
ing achievenr. it and attitude would Improve with strong parent 
Imrolvtment in the pupil's education. f 

The Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills scores In 1975, re- 
vealed that in the district, 482 or 30 percent of the pupil popu-' 
latlon In grades three through nine were reading four mont^^ 
or more t)elow their anticipated achievement level. Additional 
data from an informal survey of parents of students revealed 
that parents had expressed a concern and wlllln^css to help 
their children given the needed guidance. 



Hypotheses 

For the pt- .We of investigating family involvement in the 
Family School program and the effect this involvement had on 
a student's achievement and attitude, hypotheses w^re estab*- ■ 
llahed: 

1. There would be a sipnificanj relationship-between family 
Involvement and reading achievement 

2. There would be a significant relationship between a stu- 
dent 'a attitude toward school and family involvement In his/ 
her education 

3. There would be a significant relationship between the de- 
gree to which education was valued In the home and the degree 
of success the student would have in reading achievement. 

The sample population was 100 families In the Family School 
program with a school -age child In grades three through nine 
who had achieved four months or more below their anticipated ^ 
achievement in reading and at least one adult from the child's 
home. 



Method 

A Piarson product moment correlation coefficient was used 
at the .10 significance level to test the first hypothesis to deter- 
mine if there was a significant relationship between family In- 
votvemenl and reading achievement. The amount of family in- 
volvement was determined by the number of formal school 
SMSions parents attended. Achievement dnia were obtained by 
administering pre and posttest of the Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills (CTBS) and the amount of parental involvement 
determined by attendanr? lists which were kept of all school 
Q lions. 
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Data used to test. the first hypothesis revealed a positive ' 
(low) Correlation between student achievement and parental in- 
. volvement; r = ,16. 

A Pearson producf moment correlation coefficient was used 
• to test the second hypothesis at the .01 significance level to 
determine if there was a significant relatlonsliip between a stu- 
dent's attitude toward jichool andJfamily involvement in his/her 
education. The Survey of School Attitudes ;iubllshed by Harcourt 
Brace for students in grades th -ee through six and A Scale To 
Measure Attitude Toward Any School Subject published by the 
Purdue Research Foundation were administered to students as 
' pre and post attitude surveys. 

Data used to test the second hypothesis revealed r = -.40 for 
students In grades three through six. A second r correlation 
used for students in grades eight and nine fevealed r « .53. 

Achievement statistics of the CTBS were used to test the 
third hypothesis to determine if there was a significant rela- 
tionship between the degree to^vhlch education was valued In 
the home and the degree of success the student would have *n 
reading achievement. Data were obtained via administering 
pre and post oral interview questionnaires to program parents. 
Achievement data revealed the following: mean 85.68; mode 
BB.Or median 86.25; variance 42.39; and the range was 31, 

Conclusion ^ 

The analyses of daUJndlcated that the Family Schf>ol pro- • ^ 
gram participants have demonstrated a strong commitment to 
the education of their chlldrea. This program could become 'the 
seed for a growing educational partnership between the home 
and school In the district* 

The Family School program has begun to further-utllUe the 
home In the University City School District^ and it is recom- ' 
mended that the district further explore the community educa- 
tion concept which is a broader picture of parent involvement, 
# 



EVALUATION OF SELECTED TEACHERS' MANUALS OF 
FOURTH GRADE READING SERIES ACCORDING TO A COM- 
- MUNICATIQN BASED CURRICULUM RATIONALE 

• " Order No. 7906423 

STRAND, Julia Ann Willsey, Ed.D. The University of Arizona, 
1978. 187pp.^ Directon Roach Van Allen 

^ The purpose of this, study was to inve.itlgate t!ie teachers' 

manuals of nine basal reading series ami^evalu^jKe the ^degree 
to which goals and/or i5hilosophy, stated objectives, and instruc- 
tional suggestions meet the requirements of a communication 
based curriculum rationale. 

Fourth grade teacliers' manuals from each qf the nine series 
provided the extent of the evaluation. Stated goals were recorded. 
Philosophical statements made by series' authors and/or con- 
sultants were searched for statements supporting the reciproc- 
ity of the four lanpiage processes. Stated objectives and in- 
structional suggestions were recorded from three full stories 
in each of the nine series. Objectives and suggestions were 
then coded one through twenty using a description of the tienfy 
substrands that comprise the communication based rationale * 
as the criteria. A sample of objectives and instructional sug- 
gestions coded by a class ^f graduate students and their instruc- 
tor in the reading department of The University of Arizona 
established the reliability of the investigator's coding. 

Analysis of goal and philosophical statements revealed that 
the curriculum based rationale and. five of the nine series ac- 
kno^'ledged the reciprocity of the four language processes. The 
remaining four series acknowledged the reciprocity of reading 
and at least one, of the other three language processes. 

Chi square statistical procedures were used to analyze the 
raw liata regarding objectives and Instructional suggestions at 
the .01 '«1 of significance. Percentages converted from the . 
raw <* /e graphed and analyzed. 

Th ngs indicated that six pf the nine series differed 
slgnificJu from the communication based rationale In both 
obJectiviBS and instrv!ctional suggestions. One series did not 
differ significantly from the communication based rationale in 
terms of objectives and one series did not differ significantly 
from the communication based rationale in terms of inbtruc- 



ttoml 9mg<»«(i^s. series did not dijfer significantly from 
Ihe eoiMn\)nicaUon basedrationale in terms of both objectives 
and lii^ruc(ion;d ^uggeA^ns, • V 

' The major findings of this investigation wsre: (1) there is 
in oveiral) weckness of objective:^ and instructional suggestions 
In rslaillon to Strand I of 'the communication basedjationale; ' 
(n Uiere is a heavy cmphaais^hroughout all the aeries on 
8trtiidlII» particularly mibstran^5; (3) there is better balance, 
shown between the thr^e- maji^ slrande . ^nsti^uctionaLisugjces^^ 
Uons jthan objectives in all nin series; (4) four o(the4ine reaa*^ 
Inf serf OS. evaluated had no stated goals f>jr their programs; 
and (5) reading programs differ in tne degree to which their 
objectives ^nd instructional suggestions represent n communi- 
cation bnsed rationale. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE«RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
TEACHERS' ATTITUDES AND THEIR CURRICULUM 
PLANNING DECISIONS IN PRIMARY READING INSTRUC- 
TION: AN APPLICATION OF THE FISHBEIN MODEL " 

8WEET» Robert Arthur, Ed.i). The University of British 
Columbia (Canada), 1978 

Tho purpose of the study was to predict and explain ele- • 
mentaiy teachers' curriculum planning intention j and behav- 
iours from a knov ledge of their persoral and professional 
characteristics. The partlcMlar planning behaviours investi- 
fslod Involved recommending the instructional use of basal 
rMdinr prog rams with different ability groups of primary level 
students. Three classes of antecedent variables were consld- 
erod in the prediction: formative , relating to the possession of 
toltuslional information relevant to primary reading instruction 
sod lodesod in terms cf prior classroom teaching experienct 
aft tiM primary level; academ ic, relating to the possession of 
tliMrelical information relevant to ;iriniary readirfg instruction 
and IndtJied in terms oi prior preservice or inservice prepara* 
lion In elementary reading instruction; and psychological prop - 
•ftioe. involving the beliefs, motivations and attitudes held to- 
mrd the planning task. Relationships betwec' curriculuni 
planninf intents and behaviours and antecedent variables, as* 
veil an piong antecedents, were investigated in the context of 
FIslMbeia's Behavioural Intention Model, Basic to the definition 
el the Model is the assumption .that intention and t)ehaviour may 
he predicted primarily from attitudinal and normative factors. 
Ipteifically, the Model proposes the variabres of Attitude To- 
vsRl the Behaviour and Subjective Norm a^ the necessary .and 
enfttclent predictors of intention and {lence, behavio^^r. Other 
variables such as traditionally measured attitudea and individual 
dltference factors are presumed reflected Hi the attitudinal and 
normative components of the Model. 

The nubjects included li2 elementary teachers from the 
Now Westminster School District (School District 40, Province 
ef BrltMi Columbia). Data, collection ipstruments were com- 
I of questionnaire items, Semantic Differential-type instru- 
and a Behavioural Record^Instrument. Descriptive sta- 
Itetlcs, correlational analyses and regression analyses were 
need to examine the empirical relationships among variables. 

The results of analyses indicated that subjects' curriculum 
plsnninf Indentions and behaviours could bf usefully predicted 
from poycliologlcal propertiesVariablef^ ar/d that formative ex- 
periences and academic learnings ivere largely reflected in 
those peycholoffical properties: specifically, subjects' atti- 
tttdts toward th4 behaviour and th^r normative beliefs regard- 
hif performance of the behaviour. While the effect of te;^hihg 
eqperieiMfe an44 formal learning ocx subjects' intention and be* 
hnelow was lariely mediated by attitude ^t\4 norm, the former 
eaerted some ini(luence on the empirical relations found be- 
tween hehavloural criteria and the Modern predictors. 

M was concludM that applicttion of the Fishbein Model tg 
m U m sde n t-procsse etudiee in teaching research' offers a use- 
M tool for makinf qusntltwtive and visible the relationships 
h s f sen inetnictibnal processes and antecedent varlablee as 
wnll among antecedents. 



THE INl^LUENCE OP PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS WITH 
^WRITTEN TEXT AND PREVIOUS ACHIEVEMENT ON THE 
IWAIJING COMPREHENSION OF FOURTH GRADE SCIENCE 
fiflJDENTS Order No. 7901158 

THOMAS, James Luther, Ed.D. University of Virginia, 1977. 
206pp.-<;harrman: Donald H. Shoemaker 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of this study was to investigate fdu^r specific 
questions: (1) Does varying the inclusion of pictorial illustra- 
tions with written text influence the reading comprehension .if 
fourth grade students in the science area? (2) Does previous • 
achievement influence the reading comprehension of these stu- 
dents? (3) Does a relationship exist between the materials 
being used and the achievement levels on the reading compre* 
hemsion of these students? and (4) Does time influence any of 
the aforementioned areas? 



METHODOLOGY 

A total of 108 fourth gradt students from three elementary 
schools were divided into three achievement levels of high, me 
dium, and low using the combined percentile scores from the 
SRA reading and science measure. Students were then ran-' 
domly assigned across three treatments: color photogri^>hs 
with written text, simple line drawings with a colored back- 
^ ground and written text, and written text only. Students viewed 
the treatments on 2 x 2 slides. Reading time was measured 
for each treatment. An appraisal instrument consisting of ^ 
seven literal and seven inferential comprehension questions 
was administered. A two-way (3 x 3) factorial analysis of vari- 
ance was performed in order to detect significant (.05) dif- 
ferences. 



NULL HYPOTHESES AND FINDINGS 

Three null hypotheses were tested within tlie major prob- 
lem area: ' * ^ 

1. There is no significant effect of varying the inclusion of 
pictorial illustrations with written text on students' reading 
comprehension in science. 

2. There is no significant effecf on different achievement 
levels on students' reading comprehension in science. 

3. * There is no significant interactive effect of varying the 
inclusion of pictorial illustrations with written text and differ- 
ent levels of achievement on students' reading comprehension 
in science. Thre'e other null hypotheses similar to the above 
were tested using time as a covariate. * 

Using the F statistic at the .05 level of significance, hypoth- 
eses number one and three were accepted; however, hypothesis 
nuniber two was rejected. The hypotheses set forth using time 
as a covariate were untenable, since it was found that a weak 
relationship existed between the scores made by students on the 
copiprehension tests and the amount of time it took them to read 
the material. 



* CONCLUSIONS 

^ased upon the findings, conclusiony were forniulatifcl. Tlie> 
were as follows: ^ ^ 

1. Pictures neither facilitated* n^r hindered the reading com- 
prehension of students. 

2. PrevioUfi achievement appeared to be an accurate indica- 
tion of students* performance across levels since all means f^r 
all^levels.werc found to be difterent. 

3. No interactive effect was found between picturo/rion-pic- 
ture treatments and achievement level.s. 

4. Stiidmits in varying treatments mu! varyinu levels t^»ok • 
ij^Jjproxinialely equal amounts of time tn comj)rehund the ma- 
terial. 



A COMPARISON OF AN INDIVIDUALIZED AND CONVEN- ' 
TIONAL' HEADING PROGRAM AT THE •INTERMEDIATE 
LEVEL Order No. 7906825 

WAFER, Ellis Charles, Ph.D. United States International Uni- 
versity, 1977. 80pp. Chairperson; Mary A. Ryan 

, THE PROBLEM . The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of Individualized readi/lg. instruction in 
the classroom by comparinja^ it with the conventional reading 
'instruction in terms of student achievement. In order to make 
this determination, it was necessary to test a large ]it>pulation 
of classroom students. The opinions of their teachers were 
also solicited and included in the research. This evaluation of 
the reUtively'-experimental individualized reading program 
will be extremely valuable to all reading instructors and their 
students, t > . ^ 

ilETHOD . The data on ^hich all conclusions regarding 
Students achievement in the individualized program were* based, 
from test results of 720 students taught by 70 teachers in 6 
• schools in the Compton School District; half of which used the 
conyentionai reading program and the remaining half utillied 
the individualized prograih. The test instrument used was the 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) which measures 
the auditory, sensory motor, phonic reference, context struc- 
tural analysis, and comprehension skills of reacting students. 
- All^eenelusiona about teacher perceptions were based on re* 
spouses to a detailed researcher-designed questionnaire^ 

The specific objectives (hypotheses) of this research were: 
(1) lo compare the reading test results of fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade students in individualized reaicling instruction pro- 
grams with those of students in conventional reading instniction 
.programs, and (2) to describe the relative effectiveness of the 
individualized and conventional reading program will differ at 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade levels. Additionally, a re* 
search question focusing on teachers' perceptions was posed: 
Do teachers rank the effectiveness of the individualized read- 
ing program significantly higher than the conventional reading 
program? 

The two research hypotheses were tested by meaj)»of a 
2x3 fixed effects analysis of variance (type of reading pro- . 
gram by grade level) and the research qu.estion was tested by 
means o( chi square analysis using the .05 level of confidence 
for all statistical significance. ' 

RESULTS , Contrary to hypothesis 1, even after the un- 
wanted effect of initial pre-pr0gram reading score differences 
were removed, student^ in individualized reading programs 
, achieved lower standardized test scores than comparable stu- 
. dents in the conventional reading program. The second hypoth- 
esis was also contradicted. In response to the research ques- 
tion, a significant number of individualized reading program 
teachers did rate their program as a better method of teaching 
reading than the conventional program. 

From these results the following conclusions can be drawn. 
(1) students using th% individualized method of reading instruc- 
tion score no better c.n standardized tests than users of the 
coiiveational method; (2) the relative effectiveness of these 
programs does not differ significantly at the fourth and fifth 
grade levels; (3) sixth graders using the individualized read- 
ing program produce lower test scores than those in the con- 
ventional program; and (4) teachers believe the individualised 
program to be better than the conventional program. Because 
qf these apparent contradictions and the fact that the^Judge- 
nent of professionally trained educators is an essential com- 
ponent In the proper interpretation of research data, it wruld 
he premature to conclude that the individualized reading pro^ 
gram has no value. 

However, the conclusi n was reached that neither of the 
approaches utilized in this study was consistently and signifi- 
cantly superior to either of the others on any of the criteria 
or within any of the groups. 



THE SEX-ROLE PERCEPTIONS OF TEACHERS AND THEIR 
RELATIONSHIP TO THE READING ACHIEVEMENT OF 
FIRST GRADE BOYS AND GIRLS WITH APPROPRIATE AND 
INAPPROPRIATE SEX-ROLE PREFERENCES 

Order No. 7902957 

WARDER, Sally Loy, Ph.D. The University of Iowa, 1978. 
161pp. Supervisor: Professor Lowell A. Schoer 

The Problem 

The research objective was to compare the perceptions 
which teachers have of six**year-old boy and girl and ideal 
first grade pupil behaviors and then to investigate the relation^ 
ship between teacher perceptions and the reading achievement 
of first' grade.boys and girls with sex consistent and inconsis- 
tent sex-role preferences. The study attempted to relate ante- 
cedent variables (teacher perceptions, and pupil sex and sex- 
rale preference) to product variables (student performance), 
f Four questions were investigated. 

1. Do teachers assign different characteristics to six- 
year-old boys, six-year-old girls and ideal first grade 
pupils? 

2. Do teacher-designated characteristics of six-year-old 
boys, six-year-old girls and "ideal first grade pupils* 
parallel those assigned to adult males, adult females, 
and mature, healthy adults? 

3. Are teacher-designated •ideal first grade pupil* charac* 
teristics masculine or feminine? 

4. Is there a relationship between the teachers assigning 
'masculine or feminine characteristics as ^'ideal pupil" 
characteristics and the reading achievement of boys and 
girls in their classes with high and low degrees of sex 
appropriate sex-rple preferences? 

Procedures 

The research used four instruments: Sex- Role Stereotype 
Questionnaire for measurement of teacher sex-role percep- 
tions, It Scale for Children for measurement of student sex- 
. role preferences, and the Metropolitan Readiness Test and 
Metropolitan Achievement Tost for measurement of pupil 
achievement. Sixty-eight teachers were asked to describe 
either typical boy or girl behaviors or ideal pupil behaviors. 
The consistency of the responses was analyzed using two cri- 
teria. Tc^n female first (4rade teachers were chosen from the 
survey of teachers. The ten t«^achers were divided equally Into 
two attitude groups (teach€ < wUh masculine and teachers with 
feminine perceptions of idt pupil behaviors). The children 
(78 girls and 92 boys) were tested at the beginning of first grade 
'or readiness to read and sex-t oie preference and at the end 
of first grade for reaching achievement. Statistical procedures 
included four four-factor analyses of covariance with one be- 
tween effect (teacher perception), one nested effect (teachers), 
and two within effects (sex and sex-role preference). Four 
measures of reading achievement served as criterion measure- 
ments and the readiness measure as the covariant. ^ 

Results ♦ 

Teachers' perceptions of boy and girl behaviors did not 
differ significantly. Teachers were in agreement in their se- 
lection of boy and girl and ideal pupil behaviors. There was 
no difference in the value which teachers placed on the behav- 
iors of boys and girls. The behaviors teachers selected as 
boy^ girl, and ideal pupil behaviors differed from the behaviors 
assigned adult-male, adult-female and healthy adult. 

No significant difference occurred between sexes in the 
readiness or age of fiist grade students, and girls scored sig- 
nificantly higher on only one unadjusted measure of reading 
achievement. One of the analyses of covariance produced sig* 
nificant triple interaction effects and double interaction effect 
(sex X fiex-role preference). 



Conclusions 

• t. 

1. Tsacherfi do not perceivt six-ytar^old boys and girls 
as having differential behavior traits* 

1« The teacher^designated behavior traits of bpysp girls 
and ideal pupils do not parallel behavior traits assigned 
adults. 

3. Teachers view an enril number of boy and girl behav* 
•lore aa, ideal first grade pupil behaviors. . 

4. In the areas of Reading, Vocabulary and Word Analysis 
flklllSp the i.deal pupil perceptions of teachers were not 
related to pupil achievement, but the sex- role prefer- 
ences of students were related to Vocabulary achieve- 
ment. In the area of Reading Comprehension, all three 
factors were related to achiever.ent. When readiness 
adjusted reading scores were used, no main effect sex* 
differences occurred. When unadjusted scores were 
used sex-differences in Word Analysis skills achieve* 
ment resulted. 



PRECISION TEACHING AND ITS EFFECTS ON SIXTH 
GRADE STUDENTS' READING ACHIEVEMENT 

Order No. 7908973 

WHALEY, Leatrice Joy, Ed.D. Wayne State University, 1978. 
119pp. Adviser: Burnis Hall, Jr. 

Purpose of Study ' 

The primary purpose of this dissertation was to determine 
if sixth grade students in the Precision Teaching Program for 
1977-71 achieved in reading at a significantly higher rate than 
students who remained in regular school programs. 

The secondary purpose was to determine whether or not sif- 
niticant differences in student achievement existed between and 
amonf the eight schools with the Precision Teaching Program. 

Selection of Population and Student Sample 

The population of the study was students from the sixth 
frade in Region Five of the Detroit Pub}ic Schools. The total . 
populalion in the experimental group was 370 students from 
three middle schools and four elementary schools. The ccntrol 
group of 370 students was from one middle school and three 
elementary schools. 

The experimental group of students was involved in the Pre- 
cision Teaching Program during the 1977-78 school year. The 
control group of students did not have the Precision Teachl g 
Program during the 1977-78 school year. 

Procedure • 

All hypotheses in this study were tested at the .05 level of 
significance. Any hypothesis which had three or more groups 
involved employed an analysis of variance procedure. The 
t-tesi was used to determine whether students in the Precision 
Teaching Programs achieved at a higher level than students 
who remained in a regular classrjpom. When the analysis of 
variance was used, F-value was considered significant. The 
t**test^was used in cases where only two groups were initially 
compared for significant differences. The Chi-square test was 
to tabulate data contained in the Student Interest Inventory 
the Parent Questionnaire. Data obtained in the taped inter- 
views with Precision Teachers were transcribed, compared 
tabulated in narrative form. 



Findings 

Precision Teaching students showed significant gains at the 
*01 level of significance. The data suggested that the gains 
mmf be due to the type of instruction offered in the Precision 
TvachiAg Program. 

The analysis of variance test revealed that the eight experi- 
mental groups differed significantly from each other at the .01 
level of significance. 



''**en comparing experimental group students by^sex, girls 
' had ..ghtly higher mean gain (,2 months) in reading achieve- 
ment than boys. 

Major differences existed among Precision Teaching Pro- 
grams regarding the amount of |ime spent in Precision classes. 
That is, some students spent only 165 minutes per week in the 
Precision Teaching classes and others may have spent up- 
wards to 275 minute^ per weelc. 

Conclusions 

Findings of the study tend to support the conclusion that 
students exposed to Precision Teaching Program methodology 
scored more significant gains when compared to the regular 
reading program methodologies. Precision Teaching Reading 
bases its foundation on the philosophy of prescribing correc- 
tive techniques. The students were removed from their regu- 
lar classroom setting and exposed to diagnostic concentrated 
reading instructi6ns related to specific weaknesses. Preci- 
sion Teaching's strong point wai> that it was the most personal 
approach. The regular reading approach relegated the teac]ier 
to a more technical role. 
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Prose learning studies have focused on the placement of ques- 
tions in passages and upon the use of various advanced organiz- 
ers. Few studies have been concerned with the type of question^ 
i.e. the type of cognitive reriponse which it elicits, or by^the in* • 
flaence of the reader's background knowledge and the content 
o( the selection. 

This study examines the impact of factual and inferential 
questions on reading comprehension. Thirty-six sixth and sev- 
enth gride studdnts were given three equivalent passages o( 
1500 words to read. With each passage, S's were given four 
factual questions beginning with Who, What, When, and Where, 
and four inferential questions answering the questions Why, 
How, If/then, and Because. Questions were placed as pre-ques* 
tions (questions seen before reading the passage), post-ques- 
tions (questions seen after reading the passage), and inter- . 
spersed questions (one^ question placed after every three - four 
paragraphs of text). The S's, tested individually, answered the 
eight questions orally and took a written 20 item multiple choice 
test over each passage. 

This study examines some factors affecting performance 
differenc^9 outlined above in readers tested as being on differ 
ent reading levels. S's were grouped according to reading 
ability as being Average Readers, reading 7.0 grade equivalent 
level and above, and Below Average, reading 5.0 6.9 gride 
equivalent leveL Eighteen pupils in each group were*tested. 
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Design and St atistical Analyi^s 

The effects of reading ability (average, bel6w average), type 
p( question placement (pre-, interspersed, p<pt-), and question 
type (factual, inferential, multiple choice) on retention are ex- 
amined by multivariate analysis of varianc^ 

The statistical analysis shows: 

(1) Significant differences exist in performance across 
equivalent passages, based on pupil interest and background 
knowledge. 

(2) Overall, average readers perform better than below 
average readers, with inferential question performance con- 
tritniting more to that differentiation than factual question per* 
formancG. 

(3) There were no significant differences in performance 
determined by question placement. 

(4) On two of the passages, the average readers performed 
better than the below average readers on interential and multi- 
ple choice, but not factual, questions. 

(5) On the third passage, there were no significant differ- 
ences in performance of average and below avcrag3 readers on 
any of the question types* 



Concisions 

This study conclude»: 

(1) Differences in performance between average and below 
avtraft readers reflect a remnant of ego'centrlsm, insensitiv* 
ity to author^s style and purpose, and lack of verbal facility in 
the below average readers* 

(2> PMsige-eontent, including rt^ader interest in story and 
reeder*s background knowledge affect performance un ques- 
tlone. 

(S) There is a need for careful control of question type and 
pUeement variables in testing elementary school pupils, 

(4) ft is necessary to test inferential processing by Individ- 
ual testing, since inference is a tho^jght process as well as ai) 
answer. 

This study suggests the need for careful question control, 
the necessity of individual test'ng, and the passage constraints 
on performance all important factors whicli have been over- 
looked in the mass of prose learning studies. 
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